soIN THE LAND OF UPSIDE DOWN.’’—PAGE 11. 
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“| is expressed in our Thanksgiving 





THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING 


T this season, when the crops are mostly gathered in, when 

the season’s wark is about over and we are beginning pre- 

parations for another year, it has become a custom for 
men of all classes and conditions to pause, as it were, in the 
labors of their hands and take account of the blessings that are 
theirs, to give one day to enjoying and expressing their grati- 
tade for the good things that have come to them. It is a beau- 
tifal custom, too; especially so when it is made, as in many 
cases it is, the occasion for the reunion of friends and families, 
and of wholesome and grateful 





add to its prosperity and well-being: our greatest possession 
still the desire to do something worthy— 
“The spirit 
That can not rest nor bide ... 
But still inspired and driven, 
Mast seek what better may be.”’ 


We should be especially thankful for the spirit, this desire, 
because it is this that has given us to dwell in a land of per- 
sonal liberty and of National aspiration ; because it is this spirit 





rejoicing. 

Coming, as it does, at a time 
| when the farmer is able to take 
stock of his possessions and fo 
estimate the results of his year’s 
labor, the day has grown to be 
| associated with the idea of pros- 
| perity,of material gain: we are 
expected to be thankful because 
crops are good and prices high, 
because barn and store-room are 
filled, because, forsooth, we have 
turkey on the table and money 
in the bank. 

_ Thig is all well enough, but it 
seems to us that a far finer spirit 


poem—that we should be thank- 
fal, not only for herds and flocks 
and rich-harvested fields for 
which we have plannedand 





that is—slowly, perhaps, but sure- 
ly—bringing about in the land a 
higher standard of living, a finer 
sense of justice, a truer discrimi- 
nation between right and wrong, 
a nobler conception of life, both 
in its attainments and its aims. 
It is because men have not been 
content merely to enjoy things 
as they were, because men today 
are not content merely to enjoy 
things as they are, that the pro- 
gress of humanity has been, and 
is, upward and onward. 

That spirit of fretful dissatis- 
faction which blinds a man’s 
eyes to the beauty of life as it is, 
is a thing no one should be willing 
to harbor in his heart at this 
season of thanksgiving; but the 
possession of that “divine dis- 
content’ which enables him to 
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OF COURSE, THANKSGIVING DAY MEANS TURKEY. 








worked all the year, but also 
for the gifts that come to us unsought, often almost unheeded : 


“For the morning blue above us 
And the rusted gold of the fern—”"’ 


For the everyday beauty of this good old world of ours, and 
“the pure joy of living’’ as Browning puts it. 

Thankful we should be, not only for the friends who gather 
with us to enjoy the season’s cheer, but also for all the men 
and women of the past who toiled and strove to make the world 
better and brighter : 


“For those who wrought aforetime, 
Led by the mystic strain 
To strive for the larger freedom 
And live for the greater gain.”’ 


Thankfal above all, not for any of the things we have, but 
for the things we can do; counting as our chiefest blessing, not 
that we have goodly stores, not that we live in peace and se- 
curity, not that this world of ours is fair and good, bpt that it 
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- onr privilege and our daty to make it fairer and better, to 


, see the beauty that is not yet real- 
ity, and to strive to bring it into being, is a cause for thanks- 
giving than which no man can possess a greater. 

And as there are two kinds of discontent, so there seems to be 
two kinds of gratitude. There is the kind that says to itself : 
“See, all this is mine; is it not good to be grateful, since I have 
been able to get so much? I certainly have cause for rejoicing 
for Iam much more fortunate than others.’’ Then there is the 
gratitude which makes a man glad not so much for what has 
been given him as for what he can give, which enables him to 
say, “How fortanate I am since I am able to do this needed 
work so long left undone.”’ 

Can there be any question as to which of these is the true spirit 
of Thanksgiving Day, or which will contribute most to the happi- 
ness of humanity and to the growth in the individaal of those 
qualities most likely to add to the joy of future Thanksgivings ? 
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What Farmers Want ‘to Know. 














of blackberry. They are planted 3 x6 feet 

apart, and the best growers tie the canes 
up to stakes in the spring. After fruiting, the 
old canes are cut out and three young ones al- 
lowed to trail along the rows 
out of the way of cultivation 
and are left on the ground in 
the colder sections as a matter 
of protection and tied up in 
spring. The growers on the Bas- 
tern Shore of Maryland have 
abandoned the use of stakes 
and let the vines tumble on 
the ground. I believe that a 
better crop can be made on 
stakes. The variety most gen- 
erally grown has been the Lucretia, but the grow- 
ers now are planting the Austin and consider it 
better than Lucretia. I have seen them grown 
in north Florida without any care at all, the 
whole patch being a deep mass of vines, and I 
saw them ripening there in March, but the fruit 
was very inferior. It always pays to take care 
of these things and to get the finest fruit by ‘lib- 
eral enriching of the soil and clean cultivation. 


D EWBERRIES are simply a trailing species 





PROFESSOR MA@SEY. 


PLOWING SANDY LANDS.—lIn the sandy soils 
of the upper pine belt of South Carolina I would 
never practice very deep plowing. On such soils 
I would think that six inches should be the maxi- 
mum depth. Where the soil is clayey a deeper 
breaking is desirable. But I would never plow 
sandy land in the fall unless I plowed it early 
enough to get a growth of crimson clover on it. 
These soils waste more in winter when left bare 
of growth than they do in the summer cropping. 
{t is not enough to have a dead mass of vegeta- 
tion as a cover, but a green growing crop that 
will take up and hold the nitrates that would 
otherwise be washed away. Then a regular ro- 
tation of crops in which both the summer and 
winter legumes come in will increase the humus 
content of the land and render it more retentive 
of moisture in dry weather as well as more fer- 
tile. What is needed is legume forage and feed- 
ing and making manure, aided by a winter cover 
crop between hoed crops. 


J 

THOMAS PHOSPHATE AGAIN.—Thomas phos- 
phate, known as basic slag meal, is a by-product 
from the basic process of steel making resulting 
from the taking out of the phosphorus from the 
iron ore. It varies in the percentage of phos- 
phoric acid from 15 to 23 per cent. As it usual- 
ly carries 40 pounds of free lime in every 100 
pounds, its tendency is to sweeten the soil. On 
lands deficient in humus it will be slower in 
coming into’ use than acid phosphate will be, but 
on lands that are cultivated in a good rotation 
with legume crops, it.is the best form in which 
to get phosphoric acid. The price is determined 
by the percentage of phosphoric acid, and we get 
the lime practically free. ‘ 

& 

SWEET POTATO ROT.—Sweet potatoes rot in 
winter from various causes. If there is any in- 
dication of the black rot disease, shown by 
brown blotches on the skin, the disease will de- 
velop after they are stored. Then if the pota- 
tees get chilled when in the sweat they always 
go through after storing, they may rot. The 
best way to keep them is to have a house with 
double deadened walls and a ventilator and a 
heating apparatus to raise a high temperature 
when they are first put in, so that they can be 
dried off from the sweat without chilling. After 
that a temperature of 45 degrees will be warm 
enough. In banking outside I would make a 
board shed for the banks, and would put only 
25 bushels in a heap. Place them on a thick 
layer of pine straw, and cover thickly with pine 
straw. Then let them stand till the weather gets 
colder, and then cover with earth. The shed over 
the hills is important, for dry earth will keep 
out more cold than wet earth. But where a man 
raises many potatoes he should have a house 
built as I have suggested, and then there will 
be no difficulty in keeping them till potatoes 
come again. ‘ 

Js 

PEACH-TREE BORERS.—There is no means 

known by which the berers can be entirely pre- 


vented in peach trees. Painting a foot of the 
base of the trunk with white lead and oil will 
prevent some getting in. But the only way to 
keep all out is to go over the trees in June and 
September and wherever the gum is seen scrape 
it away and cut the borer out. 
co 
LOOUST BUSHES.—To destroy locust bushes, 
cut them off at the ground and next summer keep 
them constantly cut off and the roots will die. 
Grubbing will only increase them. Locust sprouts, 
persimmon and sassafras sprouts can only be de- 
stroyed by not letting them make green leaves 
above ground. The same is true of any peren- 
nial weed, like nut grass, for instance. If never 
allowed to make: green leaves, the roots must 
die. 
& 
LONG-STAPLE COTTON.—We boast of having 
a cinch on the world for cotton, and yet for the 
past fiscal year we imported into this country 
nearly $16,000,000 worth of raw cotton, mainly 
Egyptian cotton. Now does it not seem that the 
South Atlantic Coast and Florida, with better 
farming, might produce this fine cotton, for which 
there fs a constant demand? The great upland 
crop, of course, holds the pre-eminence over all 
the world, but we should produce more of the 
long-staple fine cotton instead of importing it. 
Js 
ROLLING OATS.—Whether it is best to run a 
roller over oats after sowing will depend on local 
conditions. If the soil is light and the land dry 
and level, the rolling will be an advantage. But 
on hilly land that is inclined to wash, I would 
never use the roller, for it will inevitably leave 
loose spots and start gullies. 





Some Garden Notes. 


The glass was not used over it till the frost 

of October 29th came. In another line of 
frame I am starting later lettuce from seed sown 
in rows a foot apart. This will be thinned out 
to a good stand, and I am curious to find the 
difference between this and transplanting. 

T sowed cabbage and cauliflower seeds at the 
proper time in September, but the raids of the 
neighbors’ chickens left me very few plants. 1 
sowed some later in a small frame of three sashes, 
which are yet very small. These I will trans- 
plant in the frame a few inches apart to get 
them strong enough to set in February. 

I have taken up my dahlias, 200 roots, and 
have buried them in a shallow pit and covered 
them with straw and then pounded the earth 
over them. The canna beds I have covered with 
peanut hay and garden rubbish and believe that 
they will winter in that way better than by tak- 
ing them up. 

I have torn down the peanut stacks and picked 
out the nuts, and have a stock of Jumbos that 
will keep us roasting all winter. These peanuts 
were planted between my early roasting-ear corn, 
and did not grow much till the corn was taken 
away. Then I sowed rows of Curled Scotch kale 
between the peanut rows, and now that the pea- 
nuts are out, I am about setting my strawberries 
between the kale rows. It will be seen that I 
am keeping the garden at work. In fact, there 
is little room in it that is not occupied by winter 
vegetables. I have spinach, kale, parsnips, oys- 
ter plant, chard and onions in the open ground 
and lettuce in the frames, and also have lettuce 
plants that I will set like the cabbages on ridges 
for spring heading. For this planting I use 
mainly the Wonderful, also known as Shellem, let- 
tuce. This makes the largest heads of any let- 
tuce, but is not good for the frames. It is hardy 
and stands the winter well and comes in at a 
time in the spring when such large heads are in 
demand. 

Then I have planted 1,600 lily bulbs of the 
old-fashioned white lily. These were left over 
by a seedsman and sent to me. They should 
have been planted two months ago, for this lily 
makes a rosette of green leaves in the fall, and 
I do not know what they will do planted so late. 
But it will be seen that the garden is about as 
hard at work as in summer, and this is the only 
way to make a garden pay, and mine has paid 
a fine profit on the investment, though the land 
cost me at rate of over $3,000 an acre, 

In a few rows of kale the moles bothered me, 
and I destroyed them by pouring carbon bisul- 
phide in the runs. Where this was used I have 
a remarkably better growth of kale than in the 
other rows, and I could not understand it till I 
read the results they have obtained at Rotham- 
sted in England, where théy discevered micre- 


I AM NOW cutting very fine headed lettuce. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTRS, 


scopic forms that devour the nitrifying organisms, 
and stated that these could be destroyed by car. 
bon bisulphide, and the result would be a greater 
activity of the nitrifying bacteria. It was evi- 
dently the result in this case, for the kale where 
the liquid was used is more than twice as large 
as where none was applied. 


Selling Plant Food. 





cottonseed will be buying for their next 
year’s crop far less nitrogen than they are 
selling from every acre. Of course, the price for 
seed is gaod, and the temptation is to sell, and 
the vast amount of plant food in the cottonseed 


I] cottonseca of farmers who are now selling 


‘is carried off to enrich the lands of the North and 


of Europe. Far better for the farm and the far- 
mer to exchange the seed for meal and hulls and 
feed the meal on the farm, and having better 
roughage, make bedding and manure absorbent 
of the hulls. 

For the sake of immediate profit, thousands 
are impoverishing their land by selling seed, and 
next spring the same men will be trying to restore 
the waste with 200 pounds an acre of 2—8—2. 
Thousands more will neglect saving seed from 
the best plants and will have to buy seed in the 
spring or depend on the mixed seed from the gin. 
Good seed for planting can not be bought for $35 
a ton, and the man who takes pains in selecting 
his seed and improving his cotton can make a 
reputation for the stock, and can sell seed at 
prices that make the oil mill price look small; 
and if one sells it is better to get a fancy prize 
than oil mill price. But even at present priaes, 
if I were growing cotton to-day, I would trade 
the seed to the mill and try to have stock enough 
to eat the meal and make me manure that is 
worth more than 2—8—2. 





The Seedsman's Point of View. 





to get and sell the best seed. The active 

competition compels this. There is a good 
reason for the disclaimer of responsibility, which 
most people fail to see. No man can be responsi- 
ble for the treatment every one gives his seed, or 
for the vagaries of the weather. The disclaimer 
grew out of a case many years ago. A man 
bought Wakefield cabbage seed from a prominent 
seedsman. He sowed them early in August and, 
of course, had wonderfully large plants. These 
were set and all ran to seed in the spring with- 
out heading. He sued the seedsman for damages 
and recovered damages, though the seedsman 
proved by other growers that the same lot of seed 
sown at the right time gave fine crops, and every 
gardener of experience knows that cabbage seed 
sown in August will get too large, and the check 
of transplanting such plants will always cause 
them to run to seed. The seedsmen then got to- 
gether and had a lawyer prepare a disclaimer for 
them, and all have adopted it as a matter of pro- 
tection. It was sustained by the United States 
Court in Baltimore last year, in a case in which 
I was summoned as a witness for the defence, as 
it was shown plainly that the buyer got what he 
ordered and the seed grew, and the seedsman 
could not be held responsible for every one’s fail- 
ure to make a profit. 

But in the matter of grass and clover seed 
there is need for inspection, for there are men who 
will sell these seed below the market price, and 
sell uncleaned seed full of vile weeds. Then grain 
seeds need the same inspection, though, as a rule. 
garden seeds are comparatively pure in most 
cases. Two of my friends bought seed of winter 
oats. One bought from a seedsman whom I knew 
would sell him clean seed. The other bought 
without consulting me from a seedsman, too. 
The first had aclean crop. The other who bought 
seed because they were low in price, had a crop 
almost half cheat, for whatsoever a man sows, 
that also -he will reap. 


\ LL FIRST-CLASS seedsmen use every effort 





The tariff has not raised the price of fruit cer- 
tainly, for this country can beat the world on 
fruit. Supply and demand seem to work their 
will with the crop, and we who buy are not object- 
ing when we get Kieffer pears for 15 cents @ 
peach basket and apples for 75 cents a bushel, 
as Iam getting these here. But we hear of fine 
prices to the growers of apples in the great apple- 
growing sections, and I suppose that after ours 
are gone we will have to pay fancy prices for the 
Northern fruit. 





When writing advertisers, always say: “I saw 
your ad. te The Progressive Farmer and Gazette.” 
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The greatest problem in farming 
is that of maintaining the fertility of 
the soil.— Professor Fletcher. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 





BY GROWING THE RIGHT CROPS. 


Stick to the Staple Crops Until You Learn How to Grow Others 
—How to Adapt Yourself to Boll-Weevil Oonditions. 


By Tait 


OR MANY YEARS the politi- 
KF cians and many others who ad- 

vise the farmers have charged 
cotton growing with all the ills and 
misfortunes of the Southern farmer. 
The one-crop system of the South 
has been accused of depleting our 
soils and keeping our farmers poor. 
Jt is generally assumed that the 
farmers of other sections do not rob 
their soils or pin their faith to a 
single money crop as we have done 
in the South, but a close examina- 
tion of the cold facts shows that the 
farmers of the South have not acted 
materially different from the farm- 
ers of other sections of this country 
under similar conditions. 

American farmers are notoriously 
the worst of soil robbers. Wherever 
they have found rich virgin soils 
they have cropped them in one or 
more exhaustive crops until their 
failure to produce these crops profit- 
ably has compelled other lines of 
farming. 

In one respect the Southern farm- 
er has been more fortunate. He 
has had a better money crop which 
depleted the soils less and had it not 
been for climatic conditions, which 
deplete the soil much more rapidly 
than does cotton growing, we would 
have heard less of the evils of the 
one-crop system. Eventually we 
should have been compelled to grow 
other crops in order to obtain the 
necessary crop rotation required to 
prevent still further soil depletion; 
but this has come into our cropping 
problems a new difficulty, which de- 
mands a sudden change or the aboli- 
tion of the one crop, cotton, as the 
sole dependence of the farmer. 


What the Boll Weevil Has Done. 


The coming of the boll weevil has 
suddenly forced diversification which 
would have come more gradually 
and perhaps more judiciously, as soil 
depletion slowly made it necessary. 
We would not have given up cotton 
as our one great’ money crop so 
long as it could have been avoided, 
nor has any other section ever done 
such a thing. If Iowa and Illinois cli- 
matic conditions made cotton growing 
practicable, these States would be as 
great slaves to cotton as we have 
ever been. It is a much better gen- 
eral farm crop than either wheat or 
corn, and these have in turn been 
the hard slave masters of Northern 
farmers. 

What lesson are we to learn from 
these facts? We think the lesson is 
that cotton, corn and wheat are val- 
uable farm crops and should be 
grown wherever and whenever soil, 
climatic and other conditions permit. 
From this we draw the further con- 
clusion that our aim should not be 
to grow less cotton, but to grow it 
on less acreage. ‘Those sections af- 
fected by the boll weevil can not do 
this, for it has been the universal 
experience that during the first two 
to four years after the arrival of the 
weevils, four out of five farmers 
Produce very much less cotton per 
acre than they are now growing, the 
average of which is already too low 
for a profit. 

Changes could be gradually made 
in preparation for the weevils and 
cotton production put on its proper 
basis in our cropping system, but 
that never has and probably never 
Will be done. The result is that on 
the appearance of the boll weevils 
and during the first few years of 


Butler. 


their attacks that is a great rush to 
other crops. Every crop that prom- 
ises the slightest prospect of afford- 
ing relief is likely to be tried, wisely 
or unwisely, many of those who ad- 
vise ‘‘diversification” of crops seem 
to think that this easily given ad- 
vice is simple and easily followed, 
and that it will prove the longed- 
for panacea for our agricultural dif- 
ficulties. 


Right and Wrong Methods of Diver- 
sification. 


Diversification is not necessarily 
beneficial or desirable and for the 
cotton farmer is very difficult to put 
into operation. To grow those crops 
consumed on the farm is usually 
wise, but beyond this, diversification 
must be limited to the capacity or 
intelligence of the farmer and the 
conditions surrounding marketing. 
It is true that practically all crops 
needed by the people of the South, 
except cotton, are bought by the 
South and, therefore, meet with 
ready sale, but the putting of many 
of these on the market in proper 
condition, requires considerable 
knowledge, experience and care, and 
unless properly marketed, they will 
not command a living price to the 
producer. 


Hence no new crop should be plant- 
ed on a large scale, until a few acres 
have been grown for a year or two, 
and the culture of the crop learned. 

It is safe to stick pretty closely to 
the well known crops, corn, oats, 
hay, sweet potatoes, and such other 
crops as there is a ready market for 
and those we know how to grow and 
for the production of which experi- 
ence has proved the country is 
adapted. 


New crops should be sought and 
thoroughly tried, but only small 
areas should be planted until their 
culture has been learned and it has 
been demonstrated that they can be 
profitably produced. This can be 
done before the arrival of the boll 
weevil so that when it becomes ne- 
cessary to largely discontinue the 
growing of cotton, which should al- 
‘ways be done for two or three years 
after the appearance of the weevils, 
other tried crops, with the culture 
of which we are familiar, may be 
substituted. 











Still Answerivg Inquiries and Return 





ing Money. 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


My dear Sirs :—Please discontinue my ad. 
as my machine has been seld some time ago. 
Iam still answering inquiries and returning 
money. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C , Nov. 8, 1910, 














Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. . 

Plant a winter crop and su your fields 
with NITROGEN and t emall costs 
for the following cash crop. ve 


General Agency 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 





THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 

a! cart, water, sand, etc. A posta! 
will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., : 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 
crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
per cent. Write 7ODAY for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 








Strasburg, Va 











Cheap Fertilizer 


Oyster Shell Lime 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner used in t urning it that makes 
4 FINE FERTILIZER. 

0 t Sh ll L = correct astatte ia. toes It Unlocks Phosphate 

i Tl prevent Fost in Cotton in and Potash Depasits 

Will prevent shedding in Cotton 

ys er e ime Will prevent Black Root in the land 


preven’ 


“ne E. L. COMMINS “se 


Reference: N. H. BLITCH & CO., Meggett, S.C., or any Truck Farmer. 

















is quite different from the ordinary material sold as agricultural 
lime, shell-lime, ground limestone, etc., etc. It is Spectally 
Prepared, and, while higher in price per ton than all other 
‘kinds, is commercially worth several times as much. 

With an application of “R-R LAND LIME” once every 
few years, you can double your crop of cotton, corn, hay, wheat, 
tobacco, etc., etc. 

“R-R LAND LIME” is manufactured by the largest pro- 


ducers in the world, viz: The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., 
of Rockland, Maine. 


Write us for catalog, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


Southern Distributors, 


Charleston, 3 3 3 South Carolina: 


LAO Le 














Buy 
ze [ What You Need 


ZOE we e708 buy fertilizer under a brand 
name like a patent medicine, or do 
what your land needs? : Pian 


There are no magic qualities posessed by cer- 


tain brands, It is only a question of ho 
pounds of plant food do they contain, eae 


y mixing your fertilizer yourself, you can suit the propor- 


tion of quick acting and gradually available Ph i i 
and Ammonia to your soil, re you ee 


Know What You Buy 


The best farmers, those who produce the best crops for the 


least money, and make their lands more pr oductive each 


Home Mixing Pays 


Our formula book sent free upon request. 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., 




















CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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What | am Doing for Better Crops Next Year. 





BETTER LAND AND BETTER 
SEEDS. 

Messrs. Editors: I am doing vari- 
ous things this year to increase my 
next year’s crop. I have added over 
one dozen head of cattle and hogs to 
what stock I had. I am saving and 
applying several times as much ma- 
nure as I usually did. I also sowed 
cowpeas in all my corn land and got 
avery heavy growth of vines. These 
I am turning and shall continue to 
turn as much land as possible this 
fall. On that already turned I have 
secured a fine stand of rye and crim- 
son clover. This is now making a 
fine growth and will soon have the 
surface completely covered. I shall 
also continue to sow rye on the land 
turned up to December ist. 

My brother and I are exchanging 
work in order to subsoil a large part 
of our farms. I know from exten- 
sive experience this alone will give 
a handsome increase in our corn 
yield. In my corn-breeding field of 
3 acres we have been subsoiling while 
turning in fall and sowing in rye. 
This has been done 4 years. The 
first year I got an average of 60 
bushels of corn per acre; last year, 
65 bushels per acre; this year I 
used 16 2-horse loads of manure and 
1,000 pounds of 10-2-2 fertilizer per 
acre and got 121% bushels of shell- 
ed corn per acre. 

I am also making special improve- 
ment in my corn, cotton and potato 
seed, and expect this to help me 
greatly in making larger yields next 
year. I go over my breeding plot of 
cotton and pick enough choice bolls 
from ideal stalks to plant my next 
year’s crop. I am selecting my po- 
tato seed from hills free from blight 
and scab and from those that bear 
the largest yields of uniform tubers. 
I am also selecting my seed corn 
from my detasseled breeding field 
that made 121% bushels per acre. 

Besides doing the above I am read- 
ing over 20 good agricultural pa- 





pers and gelting many things from 
them to help me. Professur Massey 
said two years ago that 1 was likely 
to reach 100 bushels of corn per 
acre,—Il am now working towards 
15uv bushels per acre. Il must give 
you more credit than anyone for 
What success I have already made 
farming. W. C. CROOK. 
Huron, Tenn. 








PLOWING AND SPREADING MA- 
NURE. 

Messrs. Editors: In reply to what 
I am doing for my next year’s crops, 
I might say I cut a few weeks ago a 
crop of pea hay off the land that I 
expect to cultivate in corn next year. 
I have tried this for several years 
and I get good results. Where you 
sow peas first you will not be both- 
ered with the worms. I would urge 
every farmer to sow more peas: pea 
hay is good for all kinds of stock. 

Next I. want to haul all the ma- 
nure | can out and scatter it over my 
iand this fall and during the winter. 
I believe fall and winter is the best 
time to haul manure, and fast as I 
clean out my stables, by doing this, 1 
get all the strength out on the land 
and get better results from it. Barn- 
yard manure is better for all kinds 
of crops than any fertilizer you can 
get. I make all the manure I can by 
bedding my stables with straw. I 
think oat straw is the best bedding 
for manure. I believe every farmer 
would have money in his pocket if 
he would make all the manure he 
could. ‘I had rather have a half-ton 
of good barnyard manure than a 
ton of fertilizer. I believe in fallow- 
ing in all coarse manure where it is 
scattered by hand. By doing this, 
I make better corn. I have tried this 
for several years, and I have noticed 
where I have tried this corn will 
stay green longer and will not burn 
up as quick during a dry spell. 

I believe in plowing in the fall 6 
to 8 inches deep, according to the 





“Is There Any Freight for Me?” 


If you had a telephone on your Farm a con- 





versation like this would save you a long and prob- 


ably useless trip: 


“Hello! Is this the depot (or express) Agent?” 


“Yes.” 


“This is Mr. Johnson on Rural Route No. 5. 
Is there any freight for me today ?” 
“No, it hasn’t come yet.” 


“Thanks. 


I will call you tomorrow.” 


If you want to know how to have a tele- 
hone on your Farm, at small cost, write for our 


ree booklet. Address 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


77 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


soil. Fall plowing will hold the 
moisture longer during a dry spell 
and make better crops than spring 
piowing. JI would urge every tarmer 
to do all the piowing this fall and 
during the winter months he can, 
and make all the manure he can and 
sow more peas and clover next sum- 
mer, and cultivate less land and 
make better crops. 
R. M. CARVER. 
Cisemont, Va. 





Kditorial Comment.—We can not 
agree with Mr. Carver when he says 
that he would rather have half a ton 
ot good barnyard manure than a ton 
of tertilizer; but we do agree with 
him in his advice to make more ma- 
hure and sow more peas and clover. 
When he has done this, he has pre- 
pared to use commercial fertilizers to 
the greatest profit. 





A BETTER FARMING PROGRAM. 


Messrs. Editors: I raised at home 
wheal, oats, peas, rye and a few crim- 
son clover seed for planting this fall 
and next year. Planted 3vU bushels 
peas this year, feeding the peavine 
hay to live stock and putting the ma- 
nure on oats and for corn next year. 
Have about one acre sowed in crim- 
son clover and rye and about five 
acres sowed to rye to turn next 
spring. Iam preparing my oat land 
better. Break with two-horse plow, 
harrowing and _ fertilizing better. 
Disking my land for wheat, and will 
fertilize and drill with Gantt drill. I 
am trying to clear my land of rock 
where I sow small grain, turning 
stubble land 6 to 8 inches deep for 
cotton next year. Will put from 400 
to 600 pounds of a high-grade guano 
per acre. I have selected cotton from 
the best stalks to get seed enough to 
plant my crop next year. I have 
raised and gathered enough corn to 
feed my hogs and horses and for 
bread. I have hogs enough to kill—to 
make meat for my family of ten. I 
have kept weeds from seeding on a 
portion of my land this year, and will 
dig or blow up some stumps and rock 
this fall and winter and build a dam 
across gullies and hollows. 

Carlton, Ga. L. C. KING. 





A PROGRESSIVE PLAN OF ACTION 


Messrs. Editors: The fall is the 
only time the seed-bed can be prop- 
erly prepared. Especially is this 
true where there is much vegetation 
to be decomposed, so as to get best 
results from fertilizers and to culti- 
vate nicely and easily. Am prepar- 
ing to break cotton and corn land 
six inches deep (one inch deeper 
than ever before) turning under all 
velvet beans and peavines, stalks 
and grass. 

I am fencing my farm in three 
equal plots, to carry out a 3-year ro- 
tation. Hope to realize a nice divi- 
dend on time and money invested in 
fencing by grazing peas, peanuts, vel- 
vet beans, etc., and also get a nice 
lot of high-grade manure spread free. 
Will sow rye and clover for a cover 
crop, which will either be grazed or 
turned under next spring. 

Fertilizer factory is running 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year, manu- 
facturing all feed grown into ‘‘cow- 
ano,” etc., and is being saved like 
gold-dust. The only difficulty is that 
stock and feed are limited. However, 
this is a trouble that can partially, 
at least, be overcome in the near 
future. Wherever this manure is 
used I expect something to be doing. 

All seed for next year’s crops are 
heing carefully selected from stalks 
that come up to my idea of what a 
perfect plant should be. While this 
requires time, it pays well if proper- 
ly done. 

Live stock are also being improv- 
ed by breeding to pure-bred males. 
Have secured several registered ani- 
mals, and as these come into service 





will dispose of my grades. This plan 











requires time, but it. is better than 
not to get them at all, which would 
have been the case if I had waited to 
get all pure-bred at once. Last, but 
not least, I am giving closer atten- 
tion to the little things that come up 
every day, such as ditching the bot- 
toms, terracing the hills and keeping 
them clear of weeds and briers. Algo 
to use better business methods. Asa 
rule, we farmers do not give this the 
attention and study it deserves. Am 
going to reverse my plan and work 
my brains more (what little I have) 
and rest my muscles some. 
W. B. KYZAR. 





The most practicable mulch in gen- 
eral farming is made of loose, dry 
soil.—Professor Fletcher. 


Cowpea Thresher 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up to date wheat 
thresher does its work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En. 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern- 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Made in two sizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 
Free Catalogue on request. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Company, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


A Dixie Fea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
— Hulls — cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 
Many have given entire satis- 
faction for over 10 years. {l- 
lustrated catalog free upon 
request. Write today Dept. 22 
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» Write tor 
Special 
Price 


Western®?low Attachment 


Greatly Improved—Patented 














Makes a SULKY PLOW of any No 
Walking Plow. - p Side 
Plowman rides, Draft 


handles plow by 
levers and has ab- 
solute control how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Saves horses; fite right 
or left hand, wood or 
steel beam plews. New 
model has greatly im- 
proved lever adjustment. 
Simpleto handle. - 














Saws DOW 


§ CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
@ BUNS Rast poh we Be 3 


\ ‘3 ~ ay GW | oft 

SY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with it than 2 menin any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No A 27 showing Low Price and 
testimonials ‘rom thousands. first order gets agency. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 


158-164 E. Harrison Street Chicago, Mlinois 


$30 HAY PRESS 2235 cere ace, 


for booklet, Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








Men’s 
Watches Watches 
Open face; plain or engraved back; 
thin model; best gold-filled case, guar- 
anteed for 20 years; Elgin or Waltham 
movement; cut shows exact size. Sent 
% prepaid on receipt of $9.50. Monogram 
engraved free. Ladies’ Watches—Gold- 
% filled hunting case, guaranteed Jor 25 
4 vears; Hampden movement; extra 
E small size; special at $12.65. 
CATALOG We send, on request, our 
large, handsome illus- 
a trated catalog of Sterling Silver, Dia- 
monds, Watches, rare Art Merchandise. 
Everything guaranteed. Estab. in 1832, 


Wm. Kendrick’s Sons, 22° 5. FourtH ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KY- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DRAINAGE PROBLEMS. 


A Great Country of Unsurpassed Fertility That Only Needs 
Drainage to Make It One of the Most Productive and Healthful 


Sections of the South. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


the coast country of South Caro- 

lina. In the palmy days of the 
rice industry of this State, irrigation 
was a very common thing. The 
planters were so 
much occupied in 
putting water on 
their land that 
they largely lost 
sight of the fact 
that nature was 
practicing a much 
superior class of 
irrigation. The 
very fact that the 
permanent water- 


[ cee is no new thing to 





PROF. D. N BARROW 
table is so near the surface in all of 
this immediate coast country, in- 
stead of being the curse that it is 
now so generally regarded, is des- 
tined in the future to prove one of 


its most valuable assets. It is true 
that the U. S. Government is spend- 
ing large sums in its efforts to ob- 
literate the great American desert, 
and in doing so is establishing irri- 
gation plants and systems that will 
put to shame any of the world’s 
past achievements, but after this is 
ali done, it’s advantage will still fall 
far below the sub-irrigation that 
has been given by nature to the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain. 


How the Coastal Country Must Be 
Drained. 


At present this abundance of wa- 
ter is rather a detriment than an 
advantage. It, in truth, gives an ex- 
cess of moisture too near the sur- 
face, but the controlling and low- 
ering of this water-table to a depth 
where, while not interfering with the 
free development of the roots of the 
plants, it will still be near enough 
to insure that there shall never be 
a deficiency, is a simple matter and 
constitutes ideal farming conditions. 
Doubtless some will be surprised 
when I refer to the drainage of this 
country as a simple question, and 
yet the work is a simple one in 
that it does not involve any serious 
engineering problems. It is simply 
to dig ditches; and as in the dig- 
ging of these ditches no rock is en- 
countered, their construction can be 
accomplished at the minimum of ex- 
pense. After all, however, in the 
aggregate, this expense will amount 
to a good sum and I know it is much 
easier to locate those ditches than it 
is to obtain the wherewithal to dig 
them. Yet while requiring time, 
even this is not an impossibility. 

It will, of course, have to be ac- 
complished by united effort, for even 
if any one party had the means, it 
is rare that he would have the au- 
thority to locate those ditches where 
they were needed, or to take care of 
them after they are constructed. The 
whole community, therefore, will 
have to be convinced of the advan- 
tage before very much can be accom- 
plished, and the first step towards 
securing good drainage is the con- 
ducting of a campaign of education 


How Drainage Pays. 


In a drive this week from Mount 
Pleasant to McClellansville I saw 
thousands of acres of land that, with 
Proper drainage, would constitute 
ideal farming soils. I was informed 
that these lands, while assessed at $2 
an acre could only be bought at 
from $8 to $15. Without going into 
the question of the the low assessed 
value, let us assume that in their 
Present undrained state, this is 
equitable. Wwem as they are, with 
intelligent eare and cultivation and 





a liberal use of fertilizers, these 
lands are making all the way from 
200 to 400 pounds of long-staple 
cotton and from 15 to 40 bushels of 
corn. 

On the other hand, I saw some of 
this same land that last year pro- 
duced over 90 bushels of corn and 
that now has a crop of corn that bids 
fair to yield considerably over a 
100 bushels. This was no better 
land than a great deal of that which 
is assessed at $2. The difference is 
that one is drained and the other 
is not, The quality of the land being 
the same, then, this larger yield of 
corn is primarily the result of drain- 
age. 

“But this is an extreme case?” 
Then let us assume that good drain- 
age will only insure an increase of 
five bushels of corn and a corre- 
sponding increase in other crops. 
Not at its present value, but at the 
very insignificant value of 50 cents 
a bushel, this means an increased 
revenue of $2.50 per acre. Well se- 
cured drainage bonds can always be 
sold on long time and at a low rate 
of interest. Suppose, then, we require 
$2 to furnish an outlet for each of 
these acres (and, in my opinion, 
this would be far beyond the needs), 
then at the end of five years our in- 
creased crop would have netted us 
$12.50. If our bonds were bearing 
6 per cent interest, at the end of the 
term we would have to pay the $2 
and the interest would have amount- 
ed to 60 cents, leaving a clear profit 
of $9.90. 

To accomplish this, of course, the 
rate of taxation on the present valu- 
ation would be large, but the actual 
percentage paid would be small, only 
about 2 per cent of the increased 
profits. As a matter of fact, this per 
cent would be more than wiped out 
by the actual increase in the value 
of the land as this would be multi- 
plied many fold. 


Drainage and Health. 


But we have not yet enumerated 
all of the advantages or actual prof- 
its. In its present saturated condi- 
tion only a very small per cent of 
the plant food conrtained in this soil 
is available. Good drainage means 
good aeration, especially with these 
soils and this, in its turn, means a 
larger supply of available plant food 
and consequently this small increase 
can readily be made with less fer- 
tilizer than is now being used. 

Then, over and above all else, is 
the fact that the drainage of this 
country, or any considerable area, 
will make such an improvement in 
its health that the saving of doctor’s 


bills—the increased ability of its in- 
habitants to accomplish more by 
their generally improved health 
would aioue pay a big interest on the 
investment. ‘he tear of the health 
conditions, while | know very much 
exaggerated, is now the chief reason 
why these lands are not in great de- 
mand for tarming. Remove that 
fear, and even as it is, this demand 
than others that would justify the 
National Government in taking hold 
of this drainage proposition, it is 
that of the improvement of the gen- 
eral health of such a large number 
of people. If it is the Government’s 
function to protect us from disease 
from without, why not from within, 
especially if in doing so it increases 
the wealth-producing power of the 
country? 

But let us not sit down and wait 
for some one to do what we can do 
ourselves. From a financial stand- 
point we can not invest in a more 
paying enterprise than drainage. Re- 
member that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. Let us drain 
our own county, or that part in 
greatest need of it, amd our increas- 
ed population will be such that we 
can then the more easily catch the 
ear of the gentleman who sits in 
Washington in the tall hat and strip- 
ed trousers, and he will be much 
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more willing to smile upon us. An 
active fight for better drainage is 
being now inaugurated by some’ of 
the most progressive citizens of this 
country, and all should join in. 





Virginia Farm Notes. 


Messrs Editors: Quite an interest- 
ing corn show was held at South 
Boston last week. Governor Mann, 
Hon. J. D. Eggleston, T. O. Sandy, 
spoke. 

There was a fine display of agricul- 
tural products at the fair held at 
Lawrenceville last week. The attend- 
ance of both old and young farmers 
was good, and the fair really came up 
to the most sanguine expectations as 
not only did many of the boys fur- 
nish exhibits, but the young girls also 
showed their interest by exhibiting 
many specimens of handiwork. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : Pomona, N. C. 








PIEDMONT BUGGIES 





COMBINE STYLE, COMFORT AND DURABILITY 





a popularity. 


"S auee are only a part of the reasons why our buggies are enjoying such 
We are building the best buggy, considering the price, 


iy that skill can produce. The advantages we have in building our buggies 
re many. Our factory is_located in the Piedmoxt section, which is famous 





for fine Hardwood Timber. Every 
other kind of material that goes into 
the making of a* iedmont buggy is of the 
most select grade.’ Expert mechanics, 
unexcelled manufacturing facilities plus 
honest workmanship are the essential 
points_of Piedmont Buggy Supericrity. 














mont Buggy, or write us if you don’t 
know the dealer in your locality. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Pied- 


Box 398, MONROE,N.C. | 
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You Want a 100° Buggy}: | 
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Material | Be i i 
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Wear 1 = 28s i | 
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Comfort \“/}\ ZINN ]| / y oo ; i 
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Satisfaction and look &¢§ 1007 Style ‘gess it 
OXFORD bUGGY CO., = Oxford, N.C.| ‘35:2 § 4 

















FREE Our Big New Catalog . FREE . 


Send for it at once, select from the many different styles shown the \\m 
Vehicle you want, mail your order to us and we will ship you a AAS 
Vehicle superior to one sold by the Dealer or Agent and will a 
guarantee a saving from $15.00 to $35.00 on your outfit. 


The Qualities Desired in a Vehicle You Will Find Most Highly Developed in a 





GOLDEN EAGLE 


This has been proven by performance on long mail routes, and many other hard service tests in 
which our Vehicles are being tried out every day. 


Every Genuine Golden Eagle Vehicle Bears Our Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


10-12 piedmont Ave., AI1LANTA, GA. 








WY, 


$53.50 


$68.50 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








HOW TO BUILD A RAT-PROOF 
CORN CRIB. 

Editors: I wish to give 

your readers a plan for and a sketch 

of a rat-proof crib or smokehouse 

that is cheap, easy to build and which 

will effectively keep out rats. 

When the foundation for the crib 
is laid, let the sleepers down even 
with the top of sills. This can be 
done either by cutting jogs in the 
sills, or by spiking 2x4 scantling on 
inside bottom edge of sills for the 
sleepers to rest on. The floor is thus 
let down flat on the sills, and should 
extend over their inner edge three 


Messrs 


or four inches in order to stop the 
crackg. 
Build the crib high enough from 





STICKNEY ENGINES 
ARE THE BEST 


Contain one-half less working parts than any 
other, use less fu-l, more durable. never give any 
trouble, and the best engine for all purposes, 
Prospective customers will receive our illustrated 
catal.g upon-request. 


CHAS. A. STICKNEY COMPANY, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


THE WATERLOO BoY 

a‘ : has all the 
good points 
that go into 
any gaso- 
\\ line engine, 












} many exclu- 
sive patent- 
ed features. 
Waterloo 
Boythebest 
engine for 
every conceivable purpose. We give below por- 
tions of letters from users and their names, and 
we will keep the letter on file. 

Jesup, N. C., Aug. 25th, 1910. My 12 H. P. en- 
gine works fine; it is just good enough forme. It 
is simple—nothing to get out 7 fix 

W. L. BLACKMAN. 

Licester, N. C., Aug. 29th, 1910. My 4 dH. P, en- 
gine is doing fine. I never saw anything like it, it 
runs like a clock, it is the best engine I ever saw. 

E. V. BROOKSHIRE. 

Madison, N. C., Sept. 1st, 1910 Iam well pleas- 
ed with my 6 H. P. engine, it has never given me 
any trouble, it is very simple and runs fine. 

C R. WALL. 

Greensboro, N C., Oct. 15th, 1910. My two4 
H. P. engines have been running nearly a year 
and have never given me a moment’s trouble, will 
do more work on less gasoline than any engine I 
ever saw. I am well pleased. 

REV. N. M. COOPER. 

Write today for our free catalogue, showing 
styles and sizes. and our free trial offer blank- 
17 years on the market. 5year guarantee Yearly 
capacity 18,000 engines. 380 days’ free trial. 

Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 


GREENSBORO, - - - N. CAROLINA. 























Lumber fs high. A car load or two pays 

for an American Mill. Supply your needs 

and your neighbors’, No experience needed, 

Haul mill beg timber ff desired. All Sizes— 

All Price The Variable Friction Feed, 

aman Ratchet Set Works and Quick Receder 

means most work 
with feast power. 

» Free eataioane 

lists all k of 

wood lh ni ma- 

A chinery. Ask forit. 

American Saw BM 
Machinery Ce. 

E 202 Hope &. 
a == Hackettstown, §.& 
oy 1592 Terminal 

Buildings 
Rew Yost 
















the ground to suit your convenience 
only. Height above ground is not 
essential to keep out the rats. 
When the frame is up put on five 
6-inch weather boards, lapping one 
inch. Then put on one board with- 
out lapping. Upon the last two 
boards put valley tin 12 or 14 inches 
wide, and extend it around the en- 
tire building, including the door, 
When the tin is on, finish siding with 
any kind of material, leaving cracks 
for ventilation, if desired. The ob- 
ject is to have no cracks below the 
tin through which a rat might find 


Fl N aor: 
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its way. It is absolutely impossible 
for one to climb over the tin. 

Don’t have the crib near another 
building or near a tree. Keep tall 
weeds down. In short, don’t leave 
anything that a rat can jump from 
to the wall above the tin. 

The extra cost of such a building 
is but a trifle compared to what it 
will save you. ‘Tin costs only a few 
cents per foot; hardware houses 
keep it, or will order it tor you. 

l have been using for twelve 
months a crib built this way, and 
not an ear of corn has been eaten 
by rats. R. T. STEELE. 

Scotland Co., N. C. 
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MARL IN VIRGINIA AND NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Messrs. Editors: In these days, 
when lime is being talked so much 
why is not more attention paid to 
that natural deposit in our marl 
banks? Is there marl in North Car- 
olina? If so, is it accessible, so that 
it can be easily mined and trans- 
ported from the marl bed to the soil 
that needs it so badly? It-.is under 
all of the Dismal Swamp, at least a 
two-foot vein of it, with pockets here 
and there of greater thickness. It 
is in the banks of all of our Virginia 
tidewater streams. No doubt the 
same may be said of North Carolina 
swamps and tidewater streams. 

Lime on our acid soils is actually 
worth $10 per ton. Our people are 
buying oyster shells, at a cost of 5 
cents or more per bushel, paying 
freight to ‘their nearest depot or 
landing, and hauling to their farms, 
and burning them, in order to get 
lime. Or they are buying the regu- 
lar agricultural lime of commerce, 
in the sack or by the car load in 
bulk, at a cost almost prohibitory. 
The marl in our Virginia beds is 
well up in carbonate of lime, say 
from 60 to 95 per cent. It seems 
to me that where nature has deposit- 
ed the lime in the shape of marl, 
which is simply decaying shells of 
sea animals, in such immense quan- 
tities, over such an extended area, 
that people should try to use the 
natural product. 

It is rumored that Lake Matta- 
muskeet in eastern North Carolina, 
is to be drained, and the lake bed 













‘ a> DIXIE Planers ax Matchers| 


15 YEARS ON THE MARKET, AND NOT ONE RETURNED © 


re the best self contained, portable Planers and Matchers. They 
are light running, strong and simple. 
flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in, 
wide by 6 in. thick, and match 10 in. wide by 
thick and make 3 side mouldings. 
ft. per minute. Work up your lumber and save the profit, 
We also build Saw Mills, and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, 
Swing Saws, etc. 


KAM 


Will surface, match 


in. to 2 in, 
Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 





Write for Cataloe No. 104 
_Mfg. p. by | SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston- Salem, N. C. , 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


turned into farming land. The 
dredge that digs the canal that is to 
drain the lake will turn up marl at 
every dip of the mammoth shovel. 
The soil needs lime, and the lime, in 
the best ot shape tor using, is under 
cur feet, 

In many places in eastern Virginia 
marl sticks right out of the banks 
of the streams, laughing at the near- 
by tillers of the soil, content to plod 
aiong with 4 or 5 barrels of corn to 
the acre; when by using the marl 
and crimson clover and cowpeas the 
yield could soon be brought up to 
15 barrels. A canal ten miles long, 
and 12 feet deep has just been dug, 
on a farm once a portion of the Dis- 
mal Swamp, and every dip of the 
mammoth scoop of the powerful 
dredge brought up a two-foot vein ot 
marl, and below the marl the pure, 
clean, white sea sand. 

A million or two years ago, more 
or less, the sea rolled over all of 
tidewater Virginia and Carolina. The 
natural conditions then existing, 
caused a wonderful development of 
shell fish, and the marl beds are the 
cemeteries where their bones were 
buried. If man will only dig up and 
utilize, im proper manner, this weati 
at his feet, prosperity will dawn for 
him. A. JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 


Editorial Comment.—In answer to 
an inquiry of ours, Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt says that marl is to be found 
under much of the swamp land of 
eastern Virginia and North Carolina, 
though not in such quantities as Mr. 
Jeffer’s letter would indicate. Farm- 
ers in these sections are digging it 
out and using it with good results, 
though there has been little done on 
a commercial scale. One firm, how- 
ever, is mining the marl, using part 
of it for chicken grit and part for ap- 
plying to the land. In some places 
farmers have dug down 5 to 10 feet 
to the marl beds; and it is probable 
that as they become better acquaint- 
ed with its merits its use in this sec- 
tion will become more general and 
the marl beds will become of con- 
siderable local importance. 





DON’T LEAVE LAND BARE DUR- 
ING THE WINTER. 

I have a very large growth of 
vegetation on my place and I[ 
wish to know your opinion in 
regard to handling it. I thought 
I would mow it down and let it 
decay, turning it under just in 
time to prepare the land for 
planting. This is a new idea of 
mine and as I never have tested 
it would like to hear from you. 

G. W. C 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

It is certainly wise hi turn under 
the vegetation at this season of the 
year, provided you sow a winter 
cover crop. Land should not be left 
bare all winter, especially in your 
climate where you have more rain 
than hard freezing, as the soluble ni- 
trates will be washed out. But a 
green crop on the land will take up 
these and you can restore them to 
the land by spring plowing. Plow 
the vegetation under now and sow 
rye thickly on the land to be turned 
under in the spring. 





THE RATIONAL USE OF LIME. 


Many lime soils are rich and many 
soils deficient in carbonate of lime 
are infertile. Soils rich in lime, pro- 
viding they possess certain other 
qualities, are especially adapted to a 
wide range of varieties of crops, par- 
ticularly the grasses and legumes, 
which are the essentials of soil im- 
provement. Lime alone will not 
make a productive soil, and many 


soils are “highly productive without | 


large quantities of carbonate of lime; 





but lime is of great importance in 


relation to the upbuilding of South. 
ern soils, and other things being 
equal, the soils rich in cabonate of 
lime are much to be preferred. 4Ex- 
cept in limited areas, Southern soils 
are generally deficient in carbonate 
of lime and consequently an unusu- 
ally large per cent of our soils ig 
sour and in such mechanical or phys- 


_ical condition as to be greatly bene- 


fitted by liberal applications of lime, 

Many parts of the South are so far 
distant from the areas of lime rock 
that the high cost of transportation 
renders lime for agricultural purpos- 
es available only a prohibitive prices, 
Where lime rock is abundant the 
soils are usually highly impregnated 
with lime and there is no need of 
additional applications; while those 
regions far removed are not able to 
pay the necessary freight charges in 
addition to the original or first cost 
of the lime. Calcium oxide or burn- 
ed lime, has generally been used, but 
when the cost of the lime and freight 
charges cause it to cost the farmer 
above, say $4.00 a ton, it becomes too 
high for agricultural use, except on 
certain otherwise valuable _ soils 
which are sour, or for special crops. 
Of late there has been a decided in- 
crease in the use of ground lime rock 
or carbonate of lime. The burned 
lime is possibly better for correcting 
acidity of soils, but it has no advan- 
tages which should give it preference 
over finely ground lime rock at say 
about one-half the price when laid 
down on the farm. In general terms 
the ground lime rock is more than 
half as valuable as burned lime; but 
the transportation and handling costs 
are greater on two tons of ground 
lime rock than on one ton of burned 
or caustic lime. 





Get the kindling for the morning 
fire in at night. You can’t be sure 
that you will not want some before 
morning. Have them handy.—Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to grind ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 
brush. Only mill made that will 

do this kind of work right. Will 
@P also grind shelled corn, wheat, 
rye and other small grain. 


) This No. 104 Mill is Especially 
: Adapted to the Southern Farmers 


v4) This mill is triple geared, has 
#? steel sweep which will not 
warp or_break. Opens like a 
watch. Plates grind coarse or 
fine. We furnish free with each 
mill a heavy wood frame upon 
which the machine is mounted. 
Write for our new descriptive 
catalog. 24 styles and sizes. 


THE FOOS MF. OCO., Box 227 Springtield, Ohio 


VICTOR POWER MILLS 


] For Mpeg ear corn, oats, rye, 
and all small grains. This is one of 
our leaders, is fully guaranteed and 
will do all we claim for it. 
h™ NEVER CHOKE OR CLOG 
in any kind or condition of grai,. 
Simple in construction and easy to 
operate. Write for catalog. All 
styles. Sweep, Geared and Power 
. Mills, Horse Powers and Wood Saws, 
VICTOR FEED MILL COMPANY, 
Box 127 Springfield, Ohio. 














~.™-co BUR. MILL 








Grinds High-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wholewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing chop feed, producing a smooth, nutritious 
meal. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A y- 
ing investment for private or public grinding. 


Ours mills have been sold in the South for 
over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. Intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuine imported French Buhr mill stones,no t 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial: Costs you nothing if 


it doesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 














Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris Street ndianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading praia Mill Builders 
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SLATE’S IMPROVED 


Gold Leaf Tobacco r 


makes better wrappers and 
more of them when prop- 
erly handled than any 
other variety. And 
besides—it makes 
more pounds per acre, 
Write at once for 
catalog, to the larg- 
est tobacco seed farm 
in the world. 


SLATE SEED CO. 
South Boston,Va. 















’ 

BATTS’ FOUR-EAR CORN 
The 220-Bushels per-acre Kind 
100 bus. raised from seed bought direct from 

Mr. J. F. Batts, costing $5.00 per bu. Mr. 

Batts raised from this variety 220 bus. on one 

acre. While it lasts the price is $2 00 per bu. 

in lots of two bus. or more; #3.00 per bu. in 
less quantities, 


A. J. McKINNON, - Maxton, N. C. 
a 





SEED OATS FOR SALE 


EXTRA FINE, VERY HEAVY, ABSOLUTELY PURE 











Appler, $1.00 per bushel; Has- 
ting’s one hundred bushel Oats, 
fine, $1.25 per bushel; Winter 
Turf or Grazing Oats, $1.00 
per bushel. Old reliable Geor- 
gia Purple Straw Seed Wheat 
and Bearded Fulcaster Wheat 
$1.75 per bushel. 

All seed pure—no Johnson 
grass or other obnoxious weed 
seed in them. 

Cleveland Big Ball, Cook’s 
Improved, Broadwell and Bank 
Account Cotton Seed soon 


ready. 
Send all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, Fair View Farm 
PALMETTO, GA. 











it is of vital importance to plant 
the best seed obtainable. 
Therefore order 
Simpkins’ 
IMpKINS 
Prolific Cotton Seed 
“Earliest Maturing Cotton Seed in the World” 
Place your order NOW with the 
originator of this famous seed. 
In Carload Lots . . . $1.10 per Bu. 
> Less than Carload Lots $1.15 per Bu. 
r F. 0. B. Raleigh. 
7 
W. A. SIMPKINS COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 















Every Cotton Grower, 


large or small, rich or poor, 

write to 

B. W. Hawkins, - Nona, Ga. 

for history and descriptive 
Ses oe RR 


circular of his Extra Pro- 


* lific Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It’s free, and will be 
worth Hundreds of DOL- 
LARS to YOU. 





Quick Maturity and will 
make Three Bales per 
acre. 
Field Selected Farm Seeds 

a SPECIALTY 
COTTON:—Simpkins, Culpepper’s Improved, 


Round Boll, Russell's Big Boll, Deans’ Special 
Prolific. 


GORN: Boyd’s Prolific, Deans’ Special {Pro- 
ic. 


Cotton seed of early maturing varieties, from 
field selected stock, for saie in car lots. 


HOLLYWOOD FARM 


A. B. DEANS, Proprietor, - - Wilson, N. C. 


Cotton Planting Seed and 


We want all 

Cowpeas Wanted. growers of Field 

and Cowpeas, cir lots and less, 

and we want all fancy cotton growers, especially 

of early types, to write us at once, wi h samples, 

for present and future delivery, giving amounts, 
types for sale, and price. 








N. L. WILLETT SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 
Appler Oats, Cleve- 
land Big Boll Cot- 


FOR SAL ton Seed, Marlboro 


Corn, Cook's Improved Cotton Seed. 
Cotton Seed and Oats $1 per bu., Corn $2. 
© grow our seed and have our gin to keep them 
Dure. Order now, as we never have enough to 
last through the season. 
WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
‘ VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 








DEEP PLOWING PAYS FOR CORN. 


Messrs, Editors: Last year one 
of our tenants made 600 _ bushels 
of corn on 30 acres; one 250 bushels 
on 10 acres; one 150 bushels on 6 
acres; another 650 bushels on 36 
acres, Sixty acres of the above was 
red clay land. 

The writer made 300 bushels on 
nine acres of red land, mostly plant- 
ing, plowing and cultivating in per- 
son, 

Tenant No. 1 plowed the land with 
a two-horse plow, 5 to 6 inches deep. 
Tenant No. 2 plowed the land 4 to 6 
inches deep with a two-horse plow. 
Tenant No. 3 plowed the land 5 to 6 
inches deep with a two-horse plow. 
Tenant No. 4 plowed the red land 
from 4 to 6 inches deep with two- 
horse plow and with reversible disk 
three-horse plow. All this red land 
was broken up in February and 
March, and the corn planted before 
the middle of April. 

Numbers 1, 2, and 3 used a Steel 
King three-shovel walking cultiva- 
tor. -Number 4 used part of the 
time a two-shovel walking cultiva- 
tor and also a ten-shovel riding cul- 
tivator. The writer, upon whose 
land this corn was made, broke the 
nine acres of land mostly 8 to 10 
inches deep, with a _ three-horse 
Chattanooga reversible disk plow, in 
April; the poorest and thinnest 
land (about four acres) was especi- 
ally plowed over eight inches deep. 
This piece, though turned hard and 
cloddy, was put in good shape with 
a ten-disk cutaway harrow and with 
drag harrow. The rows were laid 
off with a riding cultivator, at equal 
distance from each other, by taking 
off eight of the shovels and setting 
two at distance apart that we desired 
the rows, 

The corn, Improved Golden Dent, 
was planted with a planter the 2nd 
of May. 

As soon as the corn was two in- 
ches above ground it was cultivated 
with a two-horse, ten-shovel spring 
tooth riding cultivator, three inches 
deep. The cultivator, having a pivot 
axle, was easily, though carefully, 
run at will within two inches of 
corn without covering it. The last 
plowing of corn was done with three- 
shovel Steel King walking cultiva- 


tor, three inches deep, as corn was | 


too high to use riding cutlivator 
without breaking down too much of 
it. It was plowed three times 2 to 2 
inches deep with the ten-tooth rid- 
ing cultivator. 

This corn was thinned, by hand, 
when about 6 to 8 inches high, to 
one stalk to the hill. The grass in 
about one-half acre of wet spots 
was chopped out with hoe, which 
was not needed elsewhere. The 
corn was matured by the 5th of 
October, and was fed to horses. The 
increased yield of 5 to 15 bushels 
per acre was due almost entirely 
to the difference of depth in plowing. 
The 9-acre piece did not suffer in the 
least during the dry weather, and 
the poorer spots made better corn 
than on the other shallow broken 
land. 

On this same nine acres, two years 
ago, by plowing in person this piece 
of land 8 to 10 inches deep, in July 
and August, and using the disc and 
drag harrow, a wheat yield was made 
(though sowed one month later than 
it should have been) five bushels 
per acre more than same kind of 
land on same farm. 

Professor Massey has a long head 
on him. He is a good man to listen 
to. Dr. Butler’s talks on fertilizers 
have saved many dollars to Davidson 
County farmers in late years. 

“TAR HEBL.” 

Davidson Co., N. C. 





The soil for early crops should be 
plowed early and tilled often.—Pro- 
fessor Fletcher. 
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PROGRESS IN FLORIDA. 


Messrs. Editors: Your paper is 
one of the best that I get. You are 
doing splendid work for the South- _ _ 
ern farmers if they will only follow| : ? Bes 


its advice. The articles by Dr. But- e 
DO YOU KNOW 


ler should be read by every South- 
ern farmer and put into practice, for 

What Three Plant_Foods You Buy in Ferti- 

lizers ? 


we find that the most successful 
farmers are those that combine stock 

raising with the growing of crops. What Part Each of Them Plays in Plant 
They are able to keep up the fertility |] Growth? 

of their soils by feeding what they Neat to Tell Which of Them Your Crops 
raise and returning it to the soil. We i P 

can raise all the legumes and if we Lorton oe s2onepe 
would put part of our land in pas- What Fertilizing Materials Should Not be 


: E . Mixed Together? 
ture, in a little while we would have How to Fieare Gut 0 Fertitiuer Foravcia? 
new land to break up and could 


Sonki 4 How to Tell if Your Soil Needs Lime? 
oan er Sener How to Get the Most Out of Your Stable 
In Santa Rosa County, Fla., the 


Manure? 
farmers and business men have rais- Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Lands? 
ed money enough to establish a dem- 


What You Must Consider in Keeping up 
onstration farm. They have pur- 


Soil Fertility ? 
chased 180 acres of land, and will 
have plenty of water so they can 
show the advantages of irrigation. 
Several other counties in western 
Florida are raising money to start 
demonstration farms. 


You can always count on me as a 
subscriber, and I will also speak a 
good word for it when I can.—HE. G. 
Underdown, Blowing Rock, N. C. 








“FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT” 


Will help you answer all these questions and 
dozens of others like them. It is written for 
the farmers of the South, is plain, practical, 
and easy to read. 

The price is 50 cents in paper binding, 75 
in cloth. With The Progreasive Farmer and 
Gazette one year, in paper $1.25, in cloth $1.50. 


You ean not afford to do with- 
out it. Send in your order to-day. 


This is a fine section for live 
stock, and the stockmen are improv- 
ing their stock. We have some fine 
herds of Shorthorn and Jersey cattle 
and some fine flocks of sheep, and 
good hogs. 








A. W. STEWART. Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Galt, Fla. Starkville, Miss. 

















Plowing from 14 to 16 
inches deep and mak- 
ing a perfect seed-bed 
at the same time. 

You can do it in the hgrdest, 
stickiest or driest soils at any 
season, by using 


The SPALDING 
DEEP-TILLING 
MACHINE 


ERE is just one letter out of scores that we 

are constantly receiving from hard-headed, 
practical farmers all over the United States: 
“The direct return, which I have secured from the 
use of this machine, is so great that I hesitate to put 
it in figures, as it seems almost incredible, but I 
might state that if any man who buys this machine, 
secured one-tenth of the returns which I have 
obtained, his machine will prove to be the best 








investment he ever made. 
_ “If i could notuy another Spalding Deep-Till- 
ing Machine JI would not part with the one I have 
for several tintes its cost.” 
- M. Baap, August 29, 1910. 

Write today for our valuable free Booklet “O 
showing handsome illustrations of the Spalding 
Tilling Machine in operation in many southern 
States. Over 20 pages of letters from practical farms 
ers telling how it has increased their crops and ime 
proved their land. Write direct to 


The Spalding 
Tilling Machine Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





THE McKAY FAMOUS 

STEEL ROLLER-BEARING SUI KY STALK CUTTER 
Best by actual test. “Tasting the 

pudding is the proof thereef.” Put 

our machine to fleld test with others 

and if ours does not prove itself the 

best we will pay expense of making 


the test. A square deal is all we ask. 
Don’t delay. Write us at once, we 














have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
DUNN, N. O. 














WASHED AWAY [222 


See ys 





{ 5 APSF 
| FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” yor. Dorie * 
Terrace That Farm of Yours? eS 
'| You don’t needa anddothe “*& 
Surveyor. Geta Bostrom Improved Farm Level 224.2°,t%2 “5 
‘ THIS LEVEL ISNO MAKESHIFT. The outfit includes Level, 
Telescope with magnifying glasses enabling you to read the = 
Target a quarter of a mile away; Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 
and Bostrom’s 70 page book—*‘Soil Salvation”—giving the cream ; 
of 25 years practical experience in TERRACING, DRAINIING, and IRRIGATING, 
with full instructions on how to use the Level. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, 
GUARANTEED. _ Used and endorsed in every state in the Union, also Canada and 
Mexico. Shipped on receipt of price $15.00; money back if not satisfied. Or, if pree 
ferred, we willship C. O. D. $15.00 and express charges, subject to approval. Shipping 
weight 15lbs. If not on salein your town, order from nearest address, 


hd 











BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 158 Madison Ave., ATLANTA, GA, 
)320-B Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK, N, ¥. 1158 Pine St.. ST. LOUIS, MQ, 
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send Us Your Address 





Write it on 


below or on a postal— 


but get it to 


We'll send you the book that tells how 
to get a $400 Cabinet Grand Piano 
for $297. Save $103. 























Every home that has room for a 
piano should have this book. It tel 


how to get a $400 Cabinet Grand Piano 
It tells how it can be bought 
on such a favorable arrangement that its 


for $297. 


cost is hardly felt, Those who have 


a high class piano was beyond their means, will 
learn from this book how easily they can get one. 


It is our new piano club plan that makes this 


great saving possible. “he book wh 


you gives all the facts. 


Remember this when you read our book — every 
statement in it is backed by our 40-year reputation for 


square dealing. 


So write to-day for the book—fill out the coupon 
in the corner or write the same request on a postal, 


and mail it to us to-day. 


LUDDEN & BATES, 
Southern Music House, 
71 Peachtree St., 


If in Savannah, Ga., or Jacksonville, 
Fla., call at our branch stores—but 
in correspondence save time by 
addressing us at Atlanta. 





Atlanta, Ga. 





the Coupon 


us at once. 


ls 


felt that 


ich we will send 


Ludden 
& Bates, 
S. M. H., 
71 Peachtree St., 

Atlanta, Ga, 

Send me your Piano 
Book explaining your 
lub Plan and your method 
of saving $103 on a Piano 
and your easy payment plan, 


NOMIC... cccceccccccccessscccccsccccccccseconsenccococcees 
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CHRISTMA 


AND 
THE 





What would be better, or more appropriate 


as a gift to Mother, Daughter, Sister, or Friend, 


than a NEW HOME, the sewing machine of 

It would be a source of pleasure for a 

lifetime, and make home life more cheerful, 
WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 


The test is in the realservice. Get the testimony of the 
users of the NEW HOME, it will be convincing proof of 


quality. 


The NEW HOME has 


superior qualities. 


ted parts to get out of order; is Simple, Strong, Silent, 
Sure, and can be relied upon at all times for perfect 


sewing. Not sold under any other name. 


Write Dept. 21 for our Catalog and 1911 Calendar. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





no complica- 


SEWING MACHINE. 











THIS $65.00 SEWING MACHINE 


Direct from Factory to You 
LOR $1925 sar 
¢ i 
= Attachments 





Sheet Music at Wholesale 


Tremendous opp ‘rtunity to buy direct, the very 
latest and most p pular music at the wholesale 
| price Don’t thir k of payne 5%c and 6% for music 
| when you can buy it from us at only 17c p stpaid. 
; LATEST POPULAR SONGS-METROPOLI- 
TAN SUCCESSES 
Words and Music for Piano or Organ 





Golden 
Oak Case. 


Auto Lift 

tock 
ocking 

Device. 


New Patent 
Spool Tray. 


Easy Running. & 


Noiseless. 

and we will ship you 
Send Only $1.0 this elegant new Model 
2 Golden Eagle Sewing Machine. On arrival 
examine it. and if satisfactory pay freight 
agen the balance ($18.75). If youdo not find 
it satisfaciory we will return your dollar and 
pay freight both ways.—Catalog C-6 FREE, 


Golden Eagle Buggy Company, 
106 Golden Eagle Bidg., 


Machine Dept. C, Atlanta, Ga. 









Games of Childhood Grand Baby or a Baby 
Days rand 

Meet Me To-night in Silver Bells (new) 
Dreamland Grizzlv Bear (just out) 

Some of These Days Down in Juvg e Town 
(just out) Mandy Howdo You 

Twilight (a high class Do 

ballad) My Pony Boy 


Instrumental--For Piano or Organ 
Silver Leaves(two-rtep) Motor King Rag (two 





Mon Winks(three-step) step 
Bonita (waltz) Feast of the Flowers 
: Garden of Love (waltz) (reverie) 


| SEND NOW. Get the music you want at once. 
Don’t wait, when you can have any one of the 
above for only 17c each, postpaid. Make outa 
list from the above and s«nd stamps or coin. If 
there is any piece you want, not shown, send for 
our complete list, mailed to you free. ‘ 


COTTER BROS. MUSIC COMPANY, 
Desk M. Oakdale Bido., Oak Park, Tit. 


Z 2 (INCORPORATED ) Colle 





school write for a new catalogue 
and special offers of the leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools, address King’s Business Col 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. Weals 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, etc. 








Post Cards 20 Pretty Souvenir Cards, High Grad: 
Post Cards as og he 


ssortment 10c. 
Flower Cards, your name or town 
gold, 10c. 25 for 20c. 
1061 Bay Ridge Ace, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


greeti ir 
Empire State Art, P. F. 


(by mail.) 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 











BUSINESS—Wee2 you think of going to 





saw your ad in The 


When writing advertisers, say, 1 
Progressive 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 








ERE IN the sifted sunlight 
H A spirit seems to brood 

On the beauty and worth of be- 

ing, 

In tranquil, instinctive mood; 
And the heart, athrob with gladness 
Such as the wise earth knows, 
Wells with a full thanksgiving 
For the gifts that life bestows; 


For the ancient and virile nurture 
Of the teeming primordial ground, 
For the splendid gospel of color, 
The rapt revelations of sound; 
For the morning-blue above us 
And the rusted gold of the fern, 
For the chickadee’s call to valor 
Bidding the faint-heart turn; 


For fire and running water, 
Snowfall and summer rain; 

For sunsets and quiet meadows, 

The fruit and the standing grain; 
For the solemn hour of moonrise 
Over the crest of trees, 

When the mellow lights are kindled 
In the lamps of the centuries. 


THANKSGIVING. 


For those who wrought aforetime, 
Led by the mystic strain 

To strive for the larger freedom, 
And live for the greater gain; 

For plenty and peace and playtime, 
The homely goods of earth, 

And for rare immaterial treasures 
Accounted of little worth; 


For art and learning and friendship, 
Where beneficent truth is supreme— 
Those everlasting cities 

Built on the hills of dream; 

For all things growing and goodly 
That foster this life, and breed 

The immortal flower of wisdom 

Out of the mortal see& 


But most of all for the spirit 

That can not rest nor bide 

In stale and sterile convenience, 

Nor safety proven and tried, 

But still inspired and driven, 

Must seek what better may be, 

And up from the loveliest garden 

Must climb for a glimpse of sea. 
—Bliss Carman. 








of the “Indian summer” in an 
early November, nearly three 
hundred years ago, that a happy 
group, numbering Saxon and savage, 
gathered upon the 
gentle slope of 
“Captain’s Hill’ 
to celebrate in a 
three-days’ feast a 
season: of thanks- 
giving to God for 
the blessings and 
mercies that had 
come to them as 
dwellers in a new 
home in & new 


L WAS IN THE warm sweet days 


MRS. STEVENS. 


world. 

This was the first ‘‘Thanksgiving.”’ 
The stern, serious Pilgrim fathers, 
under the direction of the gentle, 
peace-loving Governor’ Bradford, 
thought it right to pause for a season 
in their eager rush after the golden 
fruits of toil to look back upon the 
new past, a time of stern realities to 
be sure, but a season not unmixed 
with sweet tender experiences, and 
to spend the day in prayer, praise 
and thanksgiving to the Giver of all 
their blessings. 

In the Royal Library of Holland 
there is a letter written in 1627 by 
the Secretary of the Dutch Colony of 
Manhattan, which draws this picture 
of the little town and its inmates, to 
whom we owe many interesting cus- 
toms still preserved by us. 

“New Plymouth,” he says, “‘lies on 
the slope of a hill stretching east to- 
ward the seacoast with a broad 
street about a cannon-shot long lead- 
ing down the hill, with a cross street 
in the middle going northward to 
the rivulet. The houses are eon- 
structed of hewn planks, with gar- 
dens also enclosed behind and at the 
sides with hewn planks, so that their 
houses and court-yards are arranged 
in very good order, with a stockade 
against sudden attack. At the ends 
of the streets there are three wooden 
gates. In the center stands the Gaov- 
ernor’s house. Upon the hill they 
have a large square house with a 
flat roof made of thick sawn planks 
stayed with oak beams, upon the top 
of which they have six cannons which 








Farmer and Gazette. 


shoot irom balls of four or five 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


The Story of How the Day Was First Celebrated Nearly Three 
Hundred Years Ago in the Newly Settled Land of the Puritans. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


pounds, and command the surround- 
ing country. The lower part they use 
for their church, where they preach 
on Sundays and the usual holidays. 
They assemble, by beat of drum, each 
with his musket or firelock in front 
of the Captain’s door. They have 
their cloaks on, and place themselves 
in order three abreast, and are led by 
a sergeant without beat of drums. 
Behind comes the Governor in a long 
robe. Beside him comes the preach- 
er with his cloak on, and on the left 
hand the Captain with his side arms 
and cloak on and with a small cane 
in his hand; and so they march In 
good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him. Thus they are con- 
stantly on guard day and night.” 

To these sturdy farmers so many 
centuries ago, the harvest meant, as 
to us to-day, a safe gathering of the 
season’s venture. To them it meant 
“the escape of the field from flood, 
the passage of the hazard of frost, 
the salvation from ravaging animals 
and insects, the escape from blight 
and hail and beating winds, the rip- 
ening, the reaping and the garner- 
ing.” It meant that they had been 
able to withstand the savage foe as 
well, and so both home and the har- 
vest were saved from those things re 
mote from our lives. 

Tradition has given us only a 
glimpse of that first Thanksgiving 
celebration. We are told that the 
feast began with a Thursday-morning 
breakfast cooked upon a great out- 
of-doors fire, between the elder’s 
house and the rivulet, a spot devoted 
to cooking purposes. The breakfast 
was laid upon a long table spread in 
the open air, covered with great 
wooden bowls full of what later gen- 
erations named “party pudding,” to 
be eaten with butter and treacle, for 
milk was not to be had for more 
than a year to come. Other bowls 
contained an excellent clam chowder 
with plenty of sea biscuit swimming 
in savory broth, while great pieces of 
cold boiled beef with mustard fiank- 
ed by dishes of turnips, offered & 
solid resistance to those who attack- 
ed them. 

Another table in the commou 
house, we are told offered somewhat 
more delicate food to the women and 
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children. The great delicacy of the 
time was a savory plum porridge, 
with bits of toasted cracker floating 
upon it, served in great pewter bowls. 
Grace before breakfast,announced by 
a roll of drum, was followed by a 
prayer at the close of the meal, which 
really resulted in two religious ser- 
vices. 

Military maneuvers, hunting and 
more feasting filled the days until 
Saturday, when the season ended 
with a great state dinner, whose 
composition undoubtedly taxed the 
chief cook to her utmost. There were 
turkeys with beechnut dressing, oys- 
ters compounded with biscuit crumbs, 
spices and wine; mighty venison pas- 
tries; the savory stew compounded of 
all that flies the air “swimming in a 
glorious broth, cunningly seasoned 
and served with dumpling, of barley 
flour, light, toothsome and satisfy- 
ing.’’ Roasts or various kinds there 
were, bowls of salad set off 
with wreaths of autumn leaves, great 
baskets of grapes, white and purple, 
and the native plum in its three col- 
ors—black, white and red. With all 
these there were also plentiful flag- 
ons of ale, for already the house- 
wives had laid down the first brew- 
ing of the native brand. 

It was a rude repast, looked upou 
with the dainty eyes and petted ap- 
petites of to-day, but to those sturdy 
and heroic men and women it was a 
veritable feast. 

And thus these Pilgrim Fathers, 
harried by savage foes, pursued by 
want, by famine and sickness, laugh- 
ed and made merry at the harvest. 
Upon this day which has been pre- 
served to us through the centuries, 
it would seem sometimes that we 
have lost the power to rejoice over 
our yearly miracle of plenty. Is it 
that we are too safe, too prosperous 
to be glad? 





MENU FOR THANKSGIVING DIN- 
NER. 
Oyster Soup 
Celery Salted Peanuts 
Roast Turkey Cranberry Jelly 
Chicken Pie. 

Mashed Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Plum Pudding, with Sauce 
Mince Pie Apple Pie 


Crackers 


Coffee. 
Sugared Nuts. 
sss 
Plum Pudding.--Mix 2% cups flour, 
1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon each of 
salt, cinnamon, mace and allspice, 
and 2 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Have ready 1 cup raisins 
seeded and chopped, 4% cup citron, 
Measured after sltcing thinly, and 
% cup pecans broken into several 
Pieces. Flour the fruit slightly. To 
the flour mixture add 1 cup milk, 
1 cup molasses, and 2-3 of a cup of 
softened butter, and when well mix- 
ed turn in the fruit and nuts. Turn 
the mixture into baking powder cans 
and steam 3 hours. Serve with yel- 
low sauce. 
sss 
Yellow Sauce.—Rub % cup butter 
till soft, add % cup light brown su- 
gar and beat until very light and 
creamy. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
and when ready to serve put the 
bowl or pan containing the sugar 
Over boiling water and stir until 
liquid, then add the eggs, % tea- 
Spoon mace and % cup fruit juice 
and stir until it thickens. Serve at 
once and stir before each serving. 
sss 
Sugared Nuts.—Two cupfuls of 
eranulated sugar, 1% cups of water. 
Boil until it “threads.” Add 2 cups 
of mixed nuts and small raisins and 
&@ few small cinnamon drops, and im- 
mediately set the kettle in a pan of 
cold water and stir until all are well 
Coated. Then turn out on a waxed 
Paper and separate into small pieces. 
sees 


Chicken Pie.—Clean and parboil 


young chickens in salted water until 
quite tender. Place in a pan that 
has been lined with nice pastry. Roll 
each piece in flour. When all are 
placed, sprinkle with salt and chip in 
a half cup of butter and one raw po- 
tato sliced so thin you can see 
through the slices. Pour in the 
chicken broth. Cover with rounds of 
pastry cut out with a biscuit cutter, 
just as you would lay biscuit in a pan 
to bake, and when baked cut through 
the rows of biscuits each way and 
lift onto plate. The chicken should 
be laid so as to permit cutting 


through without touching the bones. 
ss 8 
Dressing for Turkey.—One large 
loaf bread two days old. Break up 
in a crock. Over this sprinkle 1 scant 
tablespoon of salt, 2 tablespoons of 
fine sage (home grown), % teaspoon 
of pepper, 1 cup of seeded raisins, a 
large % cup of butter, and 1 pint of 
boiling water poured over all. With 
a knife cut all through lightly, just 
enough to mix. If it is too dry, add 
more water. If too dry it will crum- 
ble when baked. It is fine with poul- 
try or as a beef roll. 








GET RID OF THE NON-ESSENTIALS. 


The Busy Housekeeper Must Consider Always the Preservation 
of Her Own Health and Strength—Simplifying Household Labor. 


By Mrs. F. L. Townsend, Lincolnton, N. C. 


EARS AGO I gathered a pre- 
) cious bit of philosophy from 
-.Gail Hamilton. 

In “Gala Days” she touched a 
tender spot in my heart by wonder- 
ing how it was that her heroines al- 
ways kept their gloves in such per- 
fect order so that if the hero chanced 
to pick one up it was immaculate, 
suggestive of the beautiful owner, 
and worthy to be worn near the pal- 
pitating heart-of the aforesaid lover. 
As for Miss Hamilton, according to 
her own confession, her gloves were 
invariably unpresentable, out at the 
thumbs or frayed somewhere, so that 
she would be heartily ashamed if her 


lover chanced upon one. Right there: 


the lady struck a responsive chord 
in my breast and ever since I have 
looked with greater equanimity upon 
a torn glove. 

There are five boys in our home 
besides two girls aged two and five. 
When I read of a farmer’s wife or 
any other man’s wife who has seven 
or eight children, one servant or no 
servants, and still manages to keep 
everything spotless, freshens up her- 
self for every meal, has that meal 
served in perfect order, trains her 
children so thoroughly that the 
Great Mogul of India would not 
scare them out of their beautiful ta- 
ble manners,—when I read of all 
these things, I feel that preachers 
ought not to trouble about higher 
criticism, evolution or anything else, 
because the day of miracles is cer- 
tainly not past. We have the mirac- 
ulous right here now, if one woman 
can compass all these wonders. AS 
for myself, I long ago found there 
must be a letting go somewhere if 
the mother in this home proposed to 
stay out of bed half the time. 

During this last summer while 
flles were rampant I went so far as 
to use the bare table and liked it so 
much we are still using it. The ta- 
ble is nicely polished and easily kept 
clean. There is a saving in laundry, 
time and nerves though there is 


necessarily a little more noise than. 


when the silence cloth and linen are 
used. 

The gain in having fewer flies, for 
they do not settle on every little soil- 
ed spot, the freedom from worry over 
the quick and certain spotting of the 
linen, more than counterbalanced the 
bit of extra noise which is not notice- 
able now. 

Again, I would say to the mother 
who is sometimes discouraged when 
her efforts seem so well-nigh fruit- 
less: There will come a day when 
you wake to the truth that your “‘line 
upon line, precept upon precept,” is 
bringing better fruitage than you 
had hoped in your moments of dis- 
couragement, 

The young man who, as a boy, was 
so indifferent to the niceties of a ta- 
ble will recall his mother’s sugges- 
tions when he faces strangers, who 
may judge of that mother by her 
son’s gentlemanliness. 


I do not advise a lowering of the 
standards in the home. To my mind 
a nicely polished bare table with a 
small center-piece and vase of flow- 
ers is more attractive than linen in 
the shape a mother is almost sure 
to find it after several children have 
used the cloth one time. I do sug- 
gest the letting-go of what is not 
absolutely essential and in its place 
substituting a wise forethought for 
one’s self, remembering that much 
of the home’s happiness depends on 
the mother’s quietness, self-contro) 
and mental poise. 

To illustrate: I went into eu’ 
garden this morning and was fas 
cinated (being a woman I shall us: 
that word!) by the big Bull-Nose pep 
pers exactly suited to the process o' 
stuffing with chow-chow or cabbage 
My first impulse was to come righ 
in, call up my grocer, order the cab 
bage and spend one of my alway: 
busy Mondays in stuffing those pep- 
pers. A few years ago I would have 
followed that impulse, the work 
would have been accomplished, and 
when night came the worker would 
have been too tired to sleep and 
ready to believe herself a martyr. As 
it is, I bethought myself of the tired 
back and aching limbs that unfitted 
me for everything, no longer than 
last Saturday, when I made jelly all 
day. I therefore, shut my heart 
against those appealing peppers and 
walked away with wise determina- 
tion to spend part of the day doing 
something restful. As a result, I am 
getting happiness out of an a’bsolute- 
ly perfect autumn day, a day with 
air so pure and bracing that gladness 
stirs the blood and tingles the very 
finger-tips. Besides, I am better fit- 
ted to care for the little ones who 
need a steady hand to steer them 
through their childish difficulties. 
Isn’t this better than a bushel of 
pickles or the reputation of being the 
most spick-and-span housekeeper in 
the ‘“‘settlement’’? 

“Finally, my sisters,’”® let us look 
at life with what philosophy we can 
muster, remembering to set the non- 
essentials aside when there comes a 
clashing of apparent duties. Let us 
ignore the lack of freshness in our 
gloves and make shift to lessen our 
worry over the dining-room. 

A word, too, for the man in the 
case: One’s husband may wish, with 
all his heart, to spare his wife, but 
he cannot save her from care and 
anxiety when there is a large house- 
hold to see after. It is not easy to 
get farm help and I venture the sug- 
gestion that man who requires his 
“hands” to go through much of a 
cleansing process at  dinner-time 
would find it continually harder to 
get desirable help. Not so much be- 
cause the hired man would dislike 
cleanliness, as because he is too sen- 
sitive and spirited to allow dictation 
from another. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





CORRESPONDENT of one of our local pa- 

pers exposes the false claims made by West- 

ern promoters who are trying to get farm- 
ers to leave the South and try farming in Wyom- 
ing and other Western States. The usual policy 
of these men, as he points out, is to get these 
prospective settlers to visit the section at a fa- 
vorable season, dine them at a good hotel, and 
then take them out in automobiles and sell land 
to them before they have a chance to make any 
inquiries. The correspondent in question is a 
Southern man who went to Wyoming, and gives 
this pointed advice to Southerners who may think 
of going there: 

“Stay where you are, Mr. Farmer, in a 
country where you can grow anything, and 
don’t run the risk of buying a farm in Wyom- 
ing and starving to death, unless you first 
investigate the conditions here. I have lived 
in the State of Wyoming for the past six 
years, and it is, in my opinion, a great State 
on account of its large and increasing stock 
business and large mineral resources. But 
when you say that, you have said it all. 
When it comes to farming, Wyoming will 
have to take a back seat. Not because farm 
products can not be raised here, but on ac- 
count of the high altitude, alkali and uncer- 


tain climate.”’ 
& 


The importance of hookworm disease, and the 
great injury it does to the people of the South, 
while generally recognized now by medical men, 
are not fully appreciated by many people in the 
country. The Progressive Farmer and Gazette was 
the first Southern paper to bring this disease to 
the attention of the farmers—the people who are 
most likely to suffer from it, and it is a subject 
of such great importance that we feel justified 
in again calling the attention of our readers to 
its cause, cure and prevention. Next week we 
shall begin a series of five short articles on the 
disease by Dr. John A. Ferrell, of the North Car- 
olina State Board of Health, and we urge every 
reader who lives in a sandy section, or who 
knows of any anemic or stunted children, to give 


these articles special attention. 
& 


The profits in Southern stock raising are 
bound to grow bigger and bigger as the years go 
by. The ranges of the West are fast being con- 
verted into cultivated fields, and to the South the 


Nation must look for a steadily increasing share 
of its meat supply. A striking illustration of the 
general decline in range stock together with more 
rapid marketing brought about by high prices is 
afforded by the fact that cattle census of Texas 
January 1, 1909, showed 8,794,000 cattle in the 
State; January 1, 1910, only 5,960,000. The wise 
Southern farmer will get ready to take advantage 
of the big profits that stock raising now offers 
and will increasingly as time goes by. 


That is an interesting story Mrs. Stevens tells 
about the first Thanksgiving Day. In our Christ- 
mas issue she will match this view of primitive 
New England with an account of a Christmas in 
the Old South. 


A great many of our Corn-Club boys have not 
yet sent in their reports. We announced that 
these reports must be sent in by November 20, 
but to give all a chance, after fair warning, we 
are willing to make it November 25. If you 
want a prize, you must send your report by that 
time. Don’t put it off another day. We want to 
hear from every boy who entered the contest. 
Then, those prize ears; very few lots are coming 
in. If you are going to compete for these prizes, 
send in your corn right away. 


According to the National Department of Agri- 
culture, the South will make more bushels of 
corn per acre this year than ever before. Every 
State in our territory is credited this year with 


an average yield and a total crop both above the 
ten-year average. The following are the esti- 
mated yields per acre for the various Southern 


States: Ten- 

1910. 1909. Year. 

PIBNAME 6 sivas see 18.0 13.5 13.5 
APRAUSAS wields Se 24.0 18.0 18.7 
GGOrela ca siiwenoe 14.3 13.9 yO Oe 
BOUISIANS. 66:46 0-08 23.6 23.0 17.5 
Mississippi «% ..0..%% 20.5 14.5 15.2 
North Carolina .... 18.8 16.8 14.8 
South Carolina .... 18.5 GT BAS6 
[TOURGBBCE: 4<.s:kc6-e%8 25.9 22.0 23.0 
MG SESE ila eicd 420 Vs ve SA 20.2 15.0 i i J 
WIRESINIO $658 S06 bape e806 25.5 23.2 22.7 


This is an encouraging showing, but the reports 
coming in from our corn club boys are averaging 
to date over 60 bushels per acre. We are just 
beginning to farm, and there is not a Southern 
State that could not and should not increase its 
average yield next year. Won’t you help do it in 
your State? 





Where Our Fairs Fail. 


an agricultural fair chiefly for ‘amusements? 

If he does, he does not fail to find so-called 
attractions; but they are usually of a low order 
that do no credit to either the intelligence or 
morals of those who supply them or those who 
are amused by them. If the agricultural fair has 
any right or reason for existence, it is not to sup- 
ply this sort of cheap amusement. If the fair is 
ever to reach that stage of growth, development 
and usefulness in the South, which will insure its 
perpetuation, we believe it must be managed 
from different motives and exist for a different 
purpose. If the fair does not educate, if it does 
not instruct in agriculture, it can not and will not 
live and carry the burden of filth usually in- 
cluded in the so-called attractions. 

We are convinced of this because we believe 
the people, as a whole, are above the attractions 
generally given at these fairs, and that they pre- 
fer to select other amusements, and will only 
continue to go to the fairs if supplied something 
more substantial. 

There are two other points at which our South- 
ern fairs must also be improved. The classifica- 
tion of exhibits must be better. For instance, to 
give premiums for ‘“‘pairs’” of pigs, or to class all 
calves under a year old together, or to practice 
many of the absurdities now seen in our pre- 
mium lists is no longer excusable on any ground. 
Why not copy some intelligent and modern classi- 
fication? The other improvement must be made 
in the judging. It must be done by more compe- 
tent men, earlier in the days of the fair, and some 
effort must be made to have the judges give in- 
telligent reasons for placing the.premiums. It is 
only in this way that exhibitors and the public 
can receive sufficient benefit to justify the cost of 
making exhibits. 


LT IT A FACT that the average farmer goes to 
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ery farm ought to have a liberal supply of 
both orchard and small fruits. Now, we know 
that readers will not have to go back many num- 
bers to find where we have said something very 
much like that before, but that can not be helped. 
We know that the farm with plenty of apples and 
pears, peaches and plums, grapes and berries, 
is a more desirable place to live than the farm 
without them. We know that a good garden en- 
ables the farmer to live better and at less expense, 
and we know that Southern farmers can have gar- 
den truck almost the year round. For these rea- 
sons we urge every reader to think over Professor 
Massey’s garden talk and over the articles by Mr, 
Latham and Professor Niven on page 911. 
Another feature of this issue to which we 
would call attention is Mr. Prince’s letter on the 
running at large of live stock. This is a practice 
that can not fail to be injurious to any section, 
and every progressive farmer should do all in his 
power to stop it. Then, we have a little talk 
to the boys on hunting, with a hint to the 
older farmers about allowing all sorts of so-called 
sportsmen to over-run their lands, shooting with 
impartial recklessness in all directions. The laws 
usually give the farmer better protection along 
this line than he thinks; and if they do not protect 
him, he should call on his legislators to get busy. 
That ‘diversification’? means the adoption of a 
rational system of rotation rather than the whole- 
sale planting of untried crops, we have often tried 
to make clear. The haphazard planting of new 
crops is seldom profitable, but one-crop farming 
almost inevitably results in poor soil and poor 
farmers. 
Professor Barrow’s interesting account of drain- 


age work in South Carolina, fits in admirably with 
Mr. French’s series on this subject, the concluding 
article of which will be published next week. 

Next week we shall have the conclusion of Mr. 
Poe’s interesting letter on “The Land of Upside 
Down’’; more reports from farmers who are pre- 
paring for better crops next year; some interest- 
ing figures, drawn from actual experience, on 
what it costs to lay tile; a plain editorial talk on 
“The Real Theorists’; an interesting article by 
Mrs. Stevens on the preparation of Christmas 
gifts; a little talk to the boys on the study of 
the things they find on the farm, along with -the 
usual departments, and some striking letters from 
our busy farmer readers. 


OS ey turn we can’t get over the idea that ey- 





Mr. H. H. Hobgood, writing from Franklin 
County, North Carolina, says that the tobacco ac- 
reage has been greatly reduced this year, and the 
corn crop greatly increased. He says the general 
idea is to make food and feed crops and cut out 
tobacco entirely. We doubt if it is wise for a 
tobacco section to cut out tobacco entirely; but 
the tobacco farmers will continue to be at the 
mercy of the Tobacco Trust until they make their 
tobacco a surplus crop, and not their sole depend- 
ence for a living. Franklin County is on the right 
road. 

& 

President Barrett says that last year he took 
a census and found enough Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who said they were in favor of a parcels 
post law, to pass it through both Houses. They 
are not going to pass it, however, until the farm- 
ers make them, and now as Congress is meeting 
again, it is time to get busy. Let your Congress- 
man and Senators know how you feel about it. 
Petitions don’t count,—don’t waste time with 
them;—but a personal letter is likely to interest 
the legislator, and a hundred or so personal let- 
ters will almost surely put him to work. Write 
yours to-day. 





A Thought for the Week. 





the best man had won, if all the progressive 

measures had been adopted, if every altruistic 
movement that animates this Nation to-day should 
achieve unanimous adoption, if even the dream 
of perfect brotherhood should win approval at the 
polls, not all these things combined would be as 
potent for the happiness of any man among those 
for whose help they are intended, as the simple 
exercise of individual qualities that are within the 
boundaries of his own soul.—Collier’s Weekly. 


iy IN EVERY ONE of the elections last Tuesday 
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By CLARENCE POE 





1X.—In the Land of Upside Down.* 


friends to me when I left home, “‘that when 
you get over on the other side of the world, 
in Japan and China, you will have to walk upside 


I CAN NOT HELP thinking,” said one of my 


down like the flies on the ceiling!’”’ And while I 
find that this is not true in a physical sense, it 
ig true, as Mr. Percival Lowell has pointed out, 
that with regard to the manners and customs of 
the people, everything is reversed, and the surest 
way to go right is to take pains to go dead 
wrong! ‘To speak backwards, write backwards, 
read backwards, is but the A B C of Oriental con- 
trariety.”’ Alice need not have gone to Wonder- 
land; she should have come to Japan. 

I am not yet used, for example, to seeing men 
start at what would be with us the back side of 
a book or paper and read toward the front, and 
it is said that no European or American ever gets 
used to the construction of a Japanese sentence, 
considered merely from the standpoint of thought- 
arrangement I had noticed that the Japanese 
usually ended their sentences with an emphatic 
upward push or spurt before I learned that with 
them the subject of a sentence usually comes last 
(if at all), as for example, ‘“‘By a rough road yes~ 
terday came John,” instead of, “John came by a 
rough road yesterday.” 


A Land of Contradictions. 


And this, of course, is but one illustration of 
thousands that might be given to justify my title, 
“The Land of Upside Down,” the land of contra- 
dictions to our ideas. That it is a land ‘‘where 
the flowers have no odor and the birds no song” 
has passed into a proverb, almost literally true; 
and similarly, the far-famed cherry blossoms bear 
no fruit. The typesetters I saw in the Kokumin 
Shimbum office were singing like birds, but the 
field hands I saw at Komaba were as silent as 
church worshippers. The women carry children 
on their backs and not in their arms. The 
girls dance with their hands, not with their feet, 
and alone, not with partners. An ox is worth 
more than a horse. The people bathe frequently, 
but in dirty water. A most artistic people, the 
stone ‘‘lions” at Nikko Temple look as much like 
bulldogs. A man’s birthday is not celebrated, but 
the anniversary of his death is. The people are 
immeasurably polite, and yet often unendurably 
cocky and conceited. Kissing or waltzing, even 
for man and wife, would be improper in public, 
but the exposure of the human body excites no 
surprise. The National Government is supposed 
to be modern, and yet only 2 per cent of the peo- 
Ple—the wealthiest—-can vote. Famed for kind- 
ness, the brutality of Japanese soldiers to the 
Chinese at Port Arthur “would damn the fairest 
nation on earth.’’ The Nation equally noted for 
simplicity of living, it is a Japanese banker, com- 
ing to New York, who breaks even America’s 
Tecord for extravagance, by giving a banquet cost- 
ing $40 a plate. The people are supposed to be 
Singularly contented and yet Socialism has had a 
Tapid growth. The Emperor is supposed to be 
sacred and almost infallible, and yet the Crown 
Prince is not a legitimate son. In the first Shinto 
temple I visited the priests offered me sake (the 
National liquor) to drink. With a government 
the most autocratic on earth, it has nevertheless 
adopted many high “paternalistic’”’ schemes— 
government ownership of railways and telegraphs, 
for example. The people work all the time, but 
they refuse to work as strenuously as Americans. 
The temples attract thousands of people, but 
usually only in a spirit of frolic. Labor per day 
is amazingly cheap, but in actual results, little 
cheaper than in America. 

It is amid such a maze of contradictions and sur- 
prises that one moves in Japan. When I go into a 
Japanese home, for example, it is a hundred times 
more important to take off my shoes than it is to 
take off my hat—even though, as happened this 
week when I called on a celebrated Japanese 
Singer, there be holes in my left stocking! (But 
I was comforted later when I learned that on 
President Taft’s visit to a famous Tokyo tea- 
house, his socks were also found to be ‘‘more holy 
than righteous.”) 


Cm 
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Music as an Example. 


Speaking of music, we bump against another 
oddity right away in that native Japanese (as well 
as Chinese) music consists merely of monotonous 
twanging on one or two strings—so that I can now 
understand the old story of Li Hung Chang’s mus- 
ical experiences in America. To hear grand opera 
singers, to listen to famous violinists, his friends 
took him, but they moved him not; the most gift- 
ed piano soloists failed equally to interest him. But 
one night the great Chinaman went early to a 
theatre, and all at once his face beamed with de- 
light, and he turned to his friends in enthusiastic 
gratitude: ‘‘We have found it at last!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “That is genuine music!” .... And it 
was only the orchestra “‘tuning up” their instru- 
ments! 

I might as well say just here that this story, while 
good, always struck me as a humorous exaggera- 
tion till I came to Japan, but the music which I 
heard the other night in one of the most fashion- 
able and expensive Japanese restaurants in Tokyo 
was exactly of the same character—like nothing 
else in all the world so much as an orchestra 
tuning up! And yet by way of modification (as 
usual) it must be said that appreciation of West- 
ern music is growing, and one seldom hears in 
classical selections a sweeter combination of voice 
and piano’than Mrs. Tamaki Shibata’s, while my 
Japanese student friend also surprised me by sing- 
ing “Suwanee River” like a genuine Southerner. 


Marriage and Home Life. 


. 

Take the social relations of the Japanese peo- 
ple as another example of contrariety. Here the 
honorable sex is the masculine and there is even 
a proverb, I believe, ‘‘Honor men, despise wo- 
men.” Perhaps the translation “despise” is too 
strong, but certainly it would be regarded as noth- 
ing but contemptible weakness for young men to 
show any such regard for young women, or hus- 
bands for their wives as in America. The wives 
exist solely for their husbands, nor must the wife 
object if the husband maintain other favorites, or 
even bring them into the home. And although 
a man is with his wife a much greater part of his 
time than is the case in America, he has, as is 
well known, little or no voice in selecting her; in 
fact, he probably sees her only once before marry- 
ing. 

After having seen probably half a million or 
more Japanese, Sundays and week days, I have 
not noticed a single young Japanese couple walk- 
ing together, and in the one case where I saw a 
husband and a wife walking thus side by side, I 
discovered on investigation that the man was 
blind! ‘For a young couple to select each other 
as in America,” said a young Japanese gentle- 
man to me, ‘would be considered immoral, and 
as for a young man calling on a young woman, 
that never happens except clandestinely.” And 
when I asked if it was true that when husband 
and wife go together, the woman must follow the 
man instead of walking peside him as his equal, 
he answered: “But it is very, very seldom that 
the two go out together.” 

My Japanese friend also told me that the young 
man often has considerable voice in selecting his 
life-partner (in case it is for life: there is one 
divorce to every three to five marriages), but the 
young woman in the case must have no more to 
say about it than the commodity in any other bar- 
gain and sale. When a young man or young 
woman gets of marriageable age (and that is 
rather young), the parents decide on some gatis- 
factory prospective partner, and a “middleman” 
interviews the parents of the prospective partner 
aforesaid, and if they are willing, and financial 
and other considerations are Satisfactory, it 
doesn’t matter what the girl thinks, nor does it 
matter much whether young Barkis himself is 
“willin’’’: the Sir Anthony Absolutes in Japan 
meet with no opposition. All of which while not 
wholly commendable (my young Japanese friend 
himself dislikes the plan, at least in his own pro- 
spective case) has at least the advantage of leav- 
ing but remarkably few bachelors and old maids 
in Japan. Here every man’s house may not be 


(Continued on page 800.) 
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“ What’s The News?” 











wek include the fact that four women were. 

elected to the Colorado Legislature, the de- 
feat of all the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments in Virginia, and the adoption of all in 
Louisiana. The plurality of Governor Harmon in 
Ohio was nearer 100,000 than 50,000; and the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Senator from Nebraska is as- 
sured. In Missouri ex-Mayor Reed, of Kansas 
City, decisively defeated D. R. Francis for the 
Senate. Illinois re-elected forty-five Democratic 
legislators who voted for Lorimer. There are 
charges of wholesale bribery against the friends of 
Senator Dupont in Delaware. 

* * * 

The lynching of a Mexican at Rock Springs, 
Texas, has been followed by anti-American out- 
breaks in various Mexican cities. It is believed 
that things will be amicably arranged with the 
Mexican Government; but the United States can 
protest with poor grace against the mistreatment 
of American citizens by Mexican mobs, when it 
was the lawless act of an American mob that 
brought on the trouble. A lynching once came 
near involving this country in serious trouble with 
Italy, and it is inevitable that if the various 
States will not take steps to prevent such out- 
breaks of barbarism, the National Government 
must interfere. Foreigners can not understand 
why the United States can not punish the men 
who kill the citizens of another county; and if it 
had been a German, for example, instead of a 
Mexican, who was killed by the Texas mob, the 
chances are that there would be war. It is no 
wonder that Russian journals and officials, when 
this country protested against the Jewish massa- 
cres there, should have said in effect: ‘Reform 
your own Southern States before you begin on 
Russia.” This contemptuous disregard for the law 
and the unhealthy public opinion that permits 
lynchers to go unpunished, discredit the South in 
the eyes of the world, and constitute our greatest 
shame. ** 8 

The World’s Work is publishing a series of ar- 
ticles on the workings of the National Pension 
Office which deserve wide reading. Not only are 
the pension laws highly favorable to the claimant 
as against the Government, but the passing by 
Congress of special pension bills for deserters and 
for men with no military record at all has reach- 
ed almost scandalous proportions. While those 
who really saw service deserve liberal treatment, 
there is evidently great need of a thorough-going 
investigation of the whole Pension Roll. It is not 
fair either to the country or to the men who de- 
serve pensions, that men who were camp follow- 
ers, deserters, or political pets should be kept on 
the lists. ee * 


Senator Alexander S. Clay, of Georgia, died last 
Sunday. He was 57 years old, was serving his 
third term as Senator, and was a statesman of 
the safe, progressive, hard-working type. Justly 
regarded as one of the South’s strong men, his 
death is a great loss to his State and to the whole 
country. : 


“wets nctuae election items not noted last 


s * 8 


After considerable squabbling among the strik- 
ers, Mayor Gaynor, of New York, has succeeded 
in bringing the express drivers of that city to an 
agreement with the companies, thus giving anoth- 
er proof of his fitness for his high position. 

s ¢ 

The defeat of the Democratic State ticket in Ne- 
braska was due to the public sentiment in favor 
of county instead of township option on the ques- 
tion of saloons. This is the policy which Mr. 
Bryan advocated, and it will likely be adopted. 

es * * 

The population of Alabama is announced as 2,- 
138,093, an increase of 16.9 per cent in the last 
decade. Florida is credited with 751,139 people, 
an increase of 42.1 per cent. 

ss 8 

The Standard Oil Company is being tried again 

for taking rebates, this time at Jackson, Tenn. 
s * *# 

There seems to be little question that Champ 

Clark will be the next Speaker of the House. 
* ¢ 8 

Robin Cooper, charged with the murder of ex- 
Senator Carmack, has been acquitted. 

ss @ 

John La Farge, one of the foremost American 
painters, is dead. * * 

President Taft is in Panama inspecting the 
work on the canal. 

* 2 & 

Another general election will be held in Eng- 

land the first week in December. 
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POLAND CHINAS 


(1) LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. (7) 








A limited number of 
Pigs by my fine boars, 
*Gray’s Perfection” 

73839 and other noted 
» boars. the best 
- Strainsof living hogs 

y “" yepresented in this 
herd—Sows in pig, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
get the best. from the oldest and largest herd 
of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 
Western prices. Address 








J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 














DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


from full registered stock and from sows 
noakin Write for prices. : 
Roxboro, N. c. 


John Q. Yarbrough, - 


HORSE FOR SALE 


One of the best horses in Burke county. Large, 
young, pretty. gentle, works well anywhere. 


E. F. Mumford, - Morganton, N. C. 
Registered Kentucky 
Mammoth 








Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Harness Staliions. 
We have more big Jacks and 
Stallions than ever before. 


a, tee back of every one that is as Bulid as the 
8 
Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine, 
— all ages for sale. 
J. F. COOK &CO.. ‘Lexington. Ky. 








TTT LODGE YORK->HIRES 


Best bacon heg, hardy. prolific, special offering, 
50 choice registered large Yorkshire boar pigs 8 to 
12 weeks old #10.00 each 


JOHN G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y 


DUROC-JERSEYS sre bogs of ausiity. Buy 


from breeders of reputa- 

tion. I have a very fine lot of pigs on hand now 
ready for delivery December 1, 1910. Price $10 00 
Book your orders now as first money gets choice 
igs. Afew fancy R. C.R.! Red Cockerels at 
$300 each. JOHN L. HESTER, Durham, N.C 


HARRIS HALL SIOCK FAR 
PENDLETON, &. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattie and Berkshir- 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for dame testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts ~4 
grandson of Premier Longfellow 
B HARBIS, Proprietor. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOOR®, Prop.. - Charlotte, N. C, 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 























Lee’s Premier 8rd. costing $1100.00. Boar an 
Sew Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred te him 


as =. 
ed Jersey Cattle. At heaa of herd /m 
ome Vaeechaah Jr., am 6 of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper's sale for $11500. 
Holstein Bull Cait, oe 115 Ibs. at birth, 
for sale. 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


of correct type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
a specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 


reply. 
L M. Whitaker & Co. - Mulberry, Teno 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
mM th Kentucky Jecks. 


eo! 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator'’s profit. rite 

so-day for prices on jacks, 

jennets. and a A large 

lot to select from. 

JOB. B. WRIGHT, JUNOTION Orry, Ky 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©., 

H. M, AVANT, Manager and Salesman 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


























Eminent X at the head of nerd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present 
bat have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of ali ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


























THE BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


VII.—Devons—A Good General-Purpose Breed for Southern 
Farmers. 


By Tait Butler. 


pure breeds of English cattle. 

It is probable that Devons were 
brought to this country during Colon- 
ial days, but the first recorded im- 
portation, of pure-bred Devon cattle 
into this country was in 1817. The 
breed has enjoyed a wide distribu- 
tion, having been introduced into all 
parts of the world, but nowhere out- 
side of the Counties Devon and Som- 
erset, England, have they ever be- 
come very numerous or generally 
popular. In the United States they 
have been pretty widely distributed 
in all parts of the country, but no- 
where have they become prominent 
among the breeds of cattle and to- 
day few are seen except in the East- 
ern and Southern States. They have 
always enjoyed more or less popular- 
ity in the South, but notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are many 
people in the South ready to speak a 
good word for the Devons they have 
never become numerous or occupied 
a prominent place among our breeds 
of cattle. To-day Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Angus, Red Polls, Jerseys, or 
Holsteins are any one of them more 
numerous than Devons. They are 
now found in largest numbers in New 
England, where they have always en- 
joyed a limited popularity. While 
the breed possesses many qualities 
which fit themtoSouthern conditions, 
their failure to secure an important 
place among the cattle of the South 
is probably due to their small size 
and the lack of either pronounced 
beef type or milking qualities. The 
color varies from light to deep red, 
no white being permissible except on 
or about the udder of cows, and along 
the underline, back of the navel, in 
cows and bulls. The hair about the 
nose and eyes is of a light tint, while 
the muzzle is flesh colored. 


It is a well known fact that in 
England two types of Devons exist. 
The North Devon type, which is near- 
er the general beef form and a larger, 
coarser and lighter-colored type in 
South Devon, which are better milk 
producers. In America these types 
have been very much mixed, Western 
breeders preferring the more beefy 
types, while eastern breeders favor 
the dairy qualities of the breed. 

The head is rather lean and clean 
cut and in the female the horns are 
long slender and turned upward; 
while in the bull the horns are stout 
and grow at right agles from the 
head, or droop slightly. The body of 
the Devon is compact with a fairly 
well sprung rib and deep heart girth. 
The neck is rather small and neatly 
attached to the head and shoulders. 
The legs are of medium length, but 
rather fine, showing a high quality of 


Tr: DEVON is the oldest of the 


bone. In size the Devon is much 
smaller than the special beef 
breeds and _ generally somewhat 


smaller than the Red Polls. The 
meat is of the highest quality, being 
fine in grain; of high flavor and hav- 
ing the lean and fat well distributed 
The dressed carcass is also large in 
proportion to live weight. As a grazer 
the Devon takes high rank, which 
makes it well adapted to the short 
pastures and scant feeding still too 
common in the South, which accounts 
for the popularity the breed enjoys 
wherever tried in the Middle, East- 
ern and Southern States. 

As feeders, Devon steers fatten 
rather slowly and do not attain the 
weights of the beef breeds. hence are 
not popular where modern beef pro- 





duction is the aim. As with any 
dual-purpose breeds, there are excep- 
tional individuals which take high 
rank as beef producers, but the breed 
as a whole has little to recommend 
it for beef production, except its 
good grazing qualities and the high 
qaulity of the meat. 

As milk producers Devons average 
only fair, although there are many 
good dairy cows in the breed. In an 
average herd several good dairy ani- 
mals will be found, but the breed as 
a whole produce probably less milk 
than Red Polls although the milk is 
richer in butter fat. 

The Devon produces more and bet- 
ter beef than our native cattle or the 
dairy breeds and more milk and but- 
ter than any of the beef breeds with 
the possible exception of Shorthorns; 
but they are inferior to the beef 
breeds for beef production and to 
the dairy breeds as dairy animals. 
They are also probably inferior to 
the Red Polls as milk producers and 
being smaller produce less beef, but 
it is probably of a better qaulity. 

Being an old breed, with a long 
line of inheritance of breed charac- 
teristics, it impresses itself in cross- 
ing with native stock or with other 
breeds. Crossed on our native cat- 
tle their beef qualities and uniform- 
ity of color and type are greatly im- 
proved. 

As long as short pastures and 
stingy feeding prevails in the South 
and farmers do not care to breed 
cattle of the highest beef or dairy 
qualities, the easy keeping and ex 
cellent grazing qualities of the De- 
von, with the high qaulity of the 
beef and the moderate flow of rich 
milk, are sure to make the breed an 
attractive one to many Southern 
farmers. 





Thirty-five per cent of the cotton. 
sved meal produced in the South is 
used for fertilizers; 54 per cent is ex- 
ported; the remaining 11 per cent Is 
shipped North and fed at home. Den- 
mark is the largest consumer of cot- 
tonseed meal, and Denmark is getting 
rich exporting butter to England; but 
dairying doesn’t pay in the South? 
Certainly not! 


RED POLLS 


Eight hardy bull calves reaty to ship. Have 
never lost one from disease Foundation had Ohio 
veterinarian’s hesl*h certificate Rowan dairyman 
bought high priced cattle without nealtn certifi- 
cate this year. Some died witn tuberculosis, many 
had it. A postal b ings phot: grsphs, facts and 
figures. WILLIAM B. MEARES, 


Belvidere Farm, :; Linwood, N. C. 


[Juroc-Jersey Hogs” 


of correct type, royally bred, rich in color. all 

pedigreed. Extra lot of pigs from 2 to 6 months 

old ready to ship. Ali bred gilts and sows sold 
Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
PURE BRED ANGUS CATTLE 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices, A 1 references. 


ddress 
A. M. WORDEN, - - - - Tullahoma, Tenn 


TANDARD BRED MARE FOR SALE| , 


Six-year-old standard bred mare, registered, 
won first prize and blue ribbon Danville Fair 1910. 
Guaranteed to be sound, 


F. W BROWN, - = - = Yanceyville, N.C. 























Duroc Hogs, B. P. Rock and R 
I. Red Cockerels For Sale 


We have boars, sows and gilts in pig and pigs 
all ages, the best Ict we ever offered. Also g & fine 
lot of cockerels. 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 


NEWSTEAD Fars, : R. F. D. 5, : Richmend, ond, Va, 


POLAND CHINA Pi6s 


Sired by boars, Ist at Tennessee State Fair and 
will weigh 750 pounds. Sows large and prolife, 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


rant 


“ee 


XX-TR4&-HI-QU-AL-I-Ty 
Poland China Hogs 
$10.00 each for 8 weeks old pigs 
3 for $27.50. 

Delivered free to your station. 

A grand lot of big growthy pigs. 


Samuel B Shearer, Middletown, Va, 


"2 Herkshire Boar for Sale Sale 
\ —$—$$$________lm 


Two » ears old. Weighs 3 
: pounds in breeding shape, 
a7 hoa check for $50.00 gets 


A. C. McDANIEL, - - 











China Grove, N, C, 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD REGiS (ERED 
DUROC JERSEYS 


CHERRY RED PIGS NO AKIN. 

Have five sows 3) mos. old to farrow 59 pigs, % 
by N.C. Col. and £3 by Thigpen’‘s Ohio Chief. Here 
is breeding to make large hogs from mature stock, 
Order at once, Delivery early in January. Price, 
book orders, ten duilarseach Registered. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Edgecombe Co., - - - + = Conetoe, N.C. CG 


100 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


—-FOR SALE 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture hag 
charge of my herd and an expert from 
that department has supervision of all 
our breeding work. We are breeding 
pure bred hogs and pedigreed seed corn, 
Nothing but choice stock sold, all culls 
go to the pork barrel. Buy where you 
get the best. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, - 





South Carolina. 
MONTROSE FARM. 
Finest Strains Registered 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Our last spring pigs were largely eold before 
faurrowing. e are now booking orders for 
unr lated pairs from August, September and 
October farrows. Highest quality d»ms and 
sire~ from long lines of well-voned. lengthy, 
prolific ancestors. Prices right Also some 
extra fine young service boars for sale. 3 3 


JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 
Poindexter, Louisa County, Virginia. 


Express: _Tre vilian. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


110 on hand, but past experience is that 
one insertion in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette will sell them all, so or- 
der quick. Most meat for least expense. 
One I sold dressed 978 pounds net. Will 
fatten at any age. Price, 8 weeks old, 
$10.00 each; $15.00 per pair. 


John A. Young, - Greensboro, N. C. 


Tennessee Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Fifty good spring Boars ready for immediate 
light service for sale at $25.00 each. Spring Gilts 
and bred Sows all sold. 


S. H. Stanbery & Sons, - - - 





Newport. Tena. 
REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service. 


R. W. WATSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


ANGUS CATTLE. ¥e, of 2°% 


notchers of 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Vs. 











SPRING HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


One son of Smith’s Masterpiece, Dam Lady Lee 2nd 109687. One son 
of The Monarch, Dam Lady Irena 117172; fit for sah at om. 00 oath. 
The Monarch is dead, but lives in his son. : 


A. W. SMITH, - - - - 


AMERICUS, ‘GA. 
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x LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY x 








Se emnenl 


PROTECT THE BIRDS AND RE- 
STRAIN THE STOCK. 


Messrs. Editors: Well, doesn’t 
the crimson clover sowed three or 
four weeks ago, look pretty? So 
green and tender. There seems to 
be a good deal sowed, too, judging 
from the papers. I find that poultry 
will ruin the stand, if it is planted 
too close to the house. They should 
be kept off of it until it gets a good 
root, then they will not hurt it very 
much. But they are as bad about it 
in the sprouting state as they are 
after peas. 

Well, a few more days and the 
pird hunters will begin their de- 
vastating work of kflling up the 
partridges. The farmers should see 
to it that the birds are not shot up 
as they have been heretofore, for the 
pirds are our best friends. The man 
or boy who does the bird-killing had 
much better be at home making a 


And for what profit to the other 
fellow? None whatever. He is the 
loser, too. He argues to turn his 
stock out and let them run at large 
helps him keep them, that he is not 
able to keep them up. There he 
stands in his own light, for he never 
knows where his stock are except he 
knows they are not at home. They 
are neglected, get lousy, get poor, 
get sick, and often, get abused by 
being in somebody else’s way. And, 
besides, it is downright dishonest for 
me to keep stock and ask my neigh- 
bor to feed them for me. Again, 
stock running at large encourage 
fence-breaking stock. The cow, the 
horse, or the hog, that has always 
been kept inside of a place is not 
hard to keep there, if left to itself, 
for it knows nothing of getting out. 
But let some other come and jump 
into it, or push the fence down and 
go in, and see how quick it will learn 


sheep could and would be raised. 
Many of our farmers have tried to 
have our member to the Legislature 
to have a head tax put on all dogs 
in the county of from one to five dol- 
lars, but we have failed to get a man 
there that has backbone enough to 
make the venture. 





(13) 
A PRACTICAL 


907 


SWINE BREEDER 


WANTED 


One who is in love with the work and knows his 
business. To the right man I can offer a good 
position. Address ; 


0. L. JOYNER, - - 


Greenville, N. C 





Some years back I had a small 
bunch of fine Southdown ewes and 
lambs that I felt proud of, and just 
before I was ready to shear them in 
May, I got up one Sunday morning 
and went down in the pasture near 
my house and found that the dogs 
had killed outright nineteen head, 
about half of them lambs. Most of 
them had been killed in the creek or 
in a ditch, so that even the wool, as 
well as the sheep, was lost. Since 
that I had some killed in my horse 
lot where I thought they were so 
near the house the dogs would hard- 
ly venture. I now have a small band 














eae 


USEALINDSEYCOMPOST DRILL 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure compost, etc. 
postal will get our catalog. 
Lindsey & Sons, - - 


Fully guaranteed. A 


Box 22, - - Crystal Springs, Ga. 





of forty-eight lambs, and all of fine 
sheep, and am fearful the dogs will 
again tackle them. 

“Well,” you say, “why don’t you 








Devon Bull, Duke of Vernon, Owned by A. F. Bronson, Vernon, N. Y. 


fence to keep the family stock off of 
his neighbor’s land. I notice it 1s 
seldom the man who makes a fence 
to confine what stock he claims as 
his own, who does the bird-killing. 
He has something else to do. Let 
us take care of the birds. We don’t 
want the man from town coming out 
riding over our farms, leaving our 
gates open, letting our cows and 
calves together and our hogs and 
horses out, shooting up our birds. 

Then, one more nuisance comes to 
us in parts of the South, with the 1st 
day of November, and that is peo- 
ple turning their stock—horses, 
cows, hogs, everything—out to for- 
age on the neighborhood. Not only 
is it a losing proposition in point of 
Money. It is such an aggravation to 
the orderly man who wants to keep 
his stock where he can find them, and 
give them the attention they need to 
make the keeping of them profitable. 
For stock, that will not notice a fence 
that will hold his own, in his field, 
tramping his ground so next year he 
can’t stick an old-fashioned bull- 
tongue in it, eating up his peas, that 
he has for his own stock to graze on 
in dry weather, eating up and tramp- 
ing out his fall-sown oats and clover, 
that he won’t let his own stock eat— 
to have the trouble and hard, eold 
work of separating such stock from 
his own, so he can feed his, to let his 
wife or daughter go out to milk a 
bet Jersey cow and have to chase 
around in the mud with one, two, 
any number of poor, half-fed cows; 
I say all this is not only bad business 
for his pocket, but it bankrupts his 
temper as well. 


to try it, and it will succeed, too. 
Then, your neighbor never stops to 
think how much more he has injur- 
ed you, by spoiling your animal than 
the amount of damage done by what 
his eat up or wasted. 

Let’s keep up our stock. It is so 
much easier for all concerned. When 
I was a child, I heard an old man 
say, “I think too much of my neigh- 
bors to have cross fences with them. 
I have a lane all around my farm, 
and I have good neighbors,” and if 
he lived he would live his neighbors 
he lived new, he would love his 
neighbors so well he would keep his 
stock up and want them to do like- 
wise. H. M. PRINCE. 





TAX THE DOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been very 
much interested in reading the many 
wise suggestions in your excellent 
paper on how to make an increase of 
five hundred dollars a year farming. 
Here in the mountains of western 
North Carolina where our farms are 
often necessarily small, we may have 
to be content with half this increase. 
Yet I don’t know of a farm in this 
county (Haywood) on which there 
is not great room for better farm- 
ing; and’ some farms that are al- 
most waste land now might be made 
to yield a good income. While we 
cannot raise cotton in this county, 
and cowpeas do not grow so well as 
east of the Blue Ridge, we can grow 
red clover, bluegrass, orchard grass, 
and, in fact, most all the grasses and 
clovers. 

It is a good cattle and sheep coun- 
try, and but for the dogs many more 


kill the dogs?”’ It’s catching before 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 












Made in four sizes are 
what you pea rai-ers 
need Write for free 
booklet teliing about 
peas entitled. ‘The 
Value of Peas and Royai 
Pea Auilers.” 


CHATFANOOSA = IMPL*- 


MENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lt 


Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned cattle stand closer, are more quiet, 
give more milk. fatten easier, can’t hook man 


or beast, 

Use LEAVITT'S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. Simple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. 

LEAVITT MFG. CO., Manufacturers, 
No.7 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL, 














hanging. The mischief is nearly al- 
ways done while men _ sleep, and 
proving whose dogs did the killing 
is a hard job. You ask again how 
taxing the dogs would save the 
sheep? Well, some folks would not 
keep so many dogs; and a part of 
the dog tax should be set apart to 
at least partly reimburse the owner 
of the dead sheep for the loss, and 
the remainder of the money, if any, 
go to help keep up roads and schools. 
Sheep on land improve it very 
fast and rid the land of many evil 
weeds, such as ox-eye daisy, wild car- 
rots, sheep sorrel and plantain. Blue- 
grass will naturally come on land 
pastured with sheep.- Orchards are 
benefited by pasturing sheep; and in 
raising sheep we have wool for cloth- 

ing and meat for the table. 
W. S. TERRELL. 

Haywood Co., N. C. 





None but a fool despises recorded 
knowledge (book farming). I knew 
a man who tried eight years to cure 
soy bean hay, and, in spite of in- 
structions, persisted in spoiling eight 
crops of fine hay. A boy learned by 
reading in a few minutes to save it 
perfectly, and astonished the man of 
“practical experience without book 
learning.’”’—-Alton M. Worden. 





Enclosed find $1 for which please 
send me The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Farm Gazette. My 
neighbor brought me a few copies, 
and after reading them I decided I 
could not farm successfully without 
it—Thos. D. Hardin, Greensboro, 
N. C. 





It Costs But One Cent 


address—stating number of horses you own— 
and we'll send Comb postpaid. After trial, H 
send 35¢ or return the comb at our expense. F 
Valuable Horse Book sent free. 
Cc 





















to try the “CLEAN” Curry (Re 78 
Comb. Humane, durable rors +4 
and always clean. Auto- SENSE j 


BA matic action saves dollars |i asour 


PAINS 













LEAN COMB CO., 36 Fifth St., RACINE, WIS. 





Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
eaded, galvanized naile and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog “P”’ mailed free for the 
asking 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, 8. C, 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement. 
Lime, Plaster. etc., etc. 














$9°° Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank made of 
special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
P lasta lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
a Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atianta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material, 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H. Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville. N. C.. te 
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are high grade a 8 your 
direct to Factory. or gb your 8. B, A. 
Yours fraternsii: 


J. BR. RIVES, 8. B. A. 
Sanford, N.C. 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who havs considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use di«play ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish iarger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
gette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
19 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 

word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Prize-winning draft stallion for sale. 


Jas. W. 
Houser, Clemmons, N. C. 





For sale—220 egg Cypher Incubator. Mrs. H. 
P. Loftin, Kinston N. C. 


Six Buff Rock hens, one rooster. 
White, Clarksville, R. 2, Va. 





Mrs. J. R. 





Two middle Virginia farms for sale by owner. 
J. Singleton Diggs, Lynchbug, Va. 





Wanted—Red fox dogs. Write giving full des- 
cription. T. W. Davis, Greenville, S. C. 

Cabbage plants. Nice and stocky, $1.00 per 
thousand. Chas G Medlin Salisbury, N.C. 














To buy—Cow peas, all varieties; peanuts; chufas; 
cotton seed. Z M.L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N.C. 








For Sale- -Residence and stores on Oakwood 
Avenue, Raleign. Fleming & Son, Raleigh, N.C. 





Winter Eggs— How to get them something new 
particularsfree. Arthur Taylor, Washington, N.J 

Wanted—Peas on Southern R. R. State quan- 
tity, variety, price. C. H. Birch, Charlocteville, 
Va. 





For sale—Single Comb Reds. Hens $1.00 each. 
Choice pullets $1.50. Mrs. S. F. Long, Chapel Hill, 


Cc. 





For sale—Choice Victoria pigs, the large litter 


kind, $5.00 each. S. M. Goodman, Mooresville, 
N. C. 


Graded seed wheat, 100 bus. Fultz left, $1.40 
bu. Sacks extra. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, 
N. 





Wanted— Position as manager of dairy. Train 
ing. Experierced. References. Address “‘Man- 
ger,’’ Mooresville, N C. 

Wanted— Young men to engage in truck farm- 
ing. No better opportunities offered anywhere. 
Address C. U. V benton, Burton S. C 





For sale—One Angus bull ten months old. En- 
titled to registration. Bred from the very best 
stock J. F. Eagle, Route 1, Statesville, N. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents; five hundred, $2.50. 
Bresiauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Vegetable Plants— Cabbage, Celery, Strawberry 
now ready. All other plants and roots in their 
season. ice list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N.C Nee eee 


Sumter County, Georgia’s Famous County of 
Good Roads and Five Million Dollar Crops. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet to Secretary Board of 
Trade, Americus, Ga. 








Wanted—A good dairyman to take charge of 
dairy with all modern conveniences. Will give 
half of profits. For full particulars address with 

erences. W.H. Andrews, Speed, N. C 





} Wanted—To correspond with a gentleman- 
farmer of literary tastes— poetically inclined. Ob- 
ject, pleasant exchange of ideas. ddress Mrs. 
Fairy G. Beatty, 249 Waddell St., Athens. Ga. 


Smalley Combined Cutters, Snappers and Shred- 
ders—Two perfect and complete machines in one, 
May be bought separately. In use on two of the 
State Test farms. A car load at factory prices. 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Wanted—Ten good Berkshires brood sows not 
over two years old that bring 8 to 12 pigs ata 
litter. Also six bred gilts and one male 6 mos. old 
(must be registered). Give full description and 
best price. W. D. Scott, Arlington, Ga. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey sows for sale. Will 
sell any part or all of thirty western bred and un- 
bred sows and gilts at prices aslow as any western 
breeder will deliver them in N.C. Price $50.00 to 

5.00, W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., 





' Want to hire for wages a farmer for 1911. 
Prefer one with no children unless of working 

None but a sober, working man wanted. 
Want his wife to board me. References required. 
Name age and wages. T. Frank Parker, Raleigh, 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or smaili 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur 

; soil easily cultivated and productive, goid- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J 
Edwarda, President. Sylvester, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. To introduce my 
high grade cabbage plants to those who have not 
used them before, will send one thousand, either 
Wakefield or Succession, for only $125, and give 
you absolutely free my famous dollar cullection of 
garden seeds. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, 3. C. 


For Sale—Horse Commercial Fertilizer Distri 
butors. Will broadcast, put in open furrows or 
top-dress. The only distributor on the market 
that can be adjusted to meet all the requirements 
of the farm at all seasons of the year. Write for 


iculars. Agents wanted. W. M. Patrick, 
Woodward. S.C _— 











Field cl d and Recl d after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rye, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 
Essex Pigs and Angora Goats, crated light. 
Money back on ail stock if not pieased Nineteen 
oe rene. Tous ne somes ogtting._ Right 

reversible disc plows. J. E. ulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


THE STORY OF TWO BINDERS. 























binders, 


does good work in its fifteenth year. 


e believe in buying more improved 


pastimes one can engage in. 


A DIFFERENCE AND WHAT MAKES IT. 
The Ohio Farmer, by courtesy of which we reproduce these pictures, tells the story of these two 


The upper one is carefully put away under shelter each year when the harvesting is done, and it 


The one in the lower picture is allowed to stand out with no shelter but the bare branches of the 
old apple tree, and it is worn out after only four years of service 

machinery, and in using it; but to buy expensive imple- 
ments and allow them to rust and warp to pieces for lack of shelter is one of the most expensive 





THE BEST TIME TO USE THE SUB- 
SOIL PLOW. 


Messrs. Editors: Usually deep 
plowing more than pays for the add- 
ed expense. Subsoiling often fails 
to be immediately profitable. This 
is believed to be due to the fact that 
it so often is done after the winter 
rains have set in; then, on most 
fields stiff enough to need subsoiling, 
the subsoil is so wet that working 
it does more harm than good, pud- 
dling it by forcing too closely to- 
gether the tiny particles. 

It is not sufficient that the surface 
be in tillable condition; before the 
subsoil plow is used it must be as- 
certained that the subsoil is dry 
enough to pulverize, without runn- 
ing together like putty. The time 
when one is most apt to find subsoil 
in this condition, dry enough to be 
worked, is in late fall and early 
winter. 

“If ’twere done then 
’twere done quickly.”’ 

Another advantage of performing 
this operation in November or De- 
cember, rather than in the middle 
or latter part of winter, consists in 
the fact that any large airspaces now 


’twere well 





White Plymouth and Leghorn Cockerels, $1.00 
each. Mrs. L. Newell, Trenton, N. C. 


White Wyandotte Rose Comb Cockerels for 
sale, extra nice, $159 each. Sure to please. Will 
Groome, Greensboro. N C 





Wanted—To purchase one second-hand stump 
puller in good condition Write giving full par- 
ticulars and lowest cash price to J. C. Goode, 





Boydton, Va. 





left in the subsoil will be filled with 
soil by the winter rains; but if these 
were formed later, there might not 
subsequently be sufficient rains to 
obliterate these and settle the soil 
into the condition most favorable for 
the growth of roots. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 
Alabama Experiment Station. 





Life is all too short to learn large- 
ly by experience. You can take a 
short cut and learn quickly by study 
what many others have already 
learned and save you the time and 
expense of a multitude of experi- 
ments.—Alton M. Worden. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 















oe _— 2 
Our book tells how to 
Catch dead loads of fish where 
you failed the old-fashion way. 
Write for it. We pay the postage. Ten WF 
thousand satisfied users in over 30 states, 
& We are sole manufacturers of the celee ry 
brated Doubie Muzzic Wire Fish Basket, am 
Our sales cover over 20 states. 
EUREKA Fis NET CO. 


Griffin, Ga, and Dallas, Tex. 











FREE BOo0 FOR HUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 

Send 5¢ for€AMF AND TRAIB, 8 great 

X 24 page weekly, or 10e for HUNTER 
> TRADER- TRAPPER, a big 160 page ma 


gazine, both devoted to fishing, hunting. trapping, etc. With 
aither one we'll give you absolately free,a 64 page book, ‘‘Hins 
tor Hunters and Trappers Contains all the fur and games 
\aws, many hunting and trapping secrets. Worth hundreds of 
scllare R. HARDING PUB. 00. Bor 609 Columbus, ObX 











(34 CENTS A RoD 


FOR A 18 INCH HICH HOG FENCE 


14%e for 22-inch; 15¢ for 26-inch; 1g%6 
for 32-inch. Weshow and price 60 styles 
and_heights of Farm and Poaitry Fence 


25c A 


for 47-inch high 
farm fence; 9gy 

a rod fora 
h Poultry 
Fence; 10-foot 
rm Gate,$3.09 
3-ft. Lawn Gate, 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


© Return atOUR EXPENSE If not satisfied, 


IDEAL BARBED WIRE $1.55 A 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches apart. 
Lowest Prices 
ever made, 
alogue free. 


| Box 84 
























KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. | 

















Si 


LOW Weds tas 


Rust Proof - Bull Strong é 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 
BARGAIN PRICES: 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 89 CLEVELAND, OHj0 


ZR FENCE fisaeees* 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Meavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at PF 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Winchester, Indiana. 












































TRAPPER’S GUIDE 
f7\) FREE 


Tells you when, where 
and howtotrap. Tells 
you of Animal Baits 
that are as important to 
atrapperastraps. Reveals 
trapping secrets and gives 
methods that will increase 
the catch of any old trapper 
and quickly make successful trap- 
pers of the inexperienced. 

Tells how to prepare skins and 
how togetthe mostmoney for them. 
The book also contains the Game Laws of all 
the States and Canada and gives other information 
worth many dollarstoanytrapper. It will be sent 
to you free if you write at once. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
CREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


















it FURS 
BALL YOUR 
Bi PAY HICHEST PRICES 


Charge No Commission—Pay Express Charges 
I Buy More Furs from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled by All St. Louis 
fi Commission Houses Combined. Send to- 
& day for Free Circulars giving Prices I 
GUARANTEE TO PAY. No other house 
4 will guarantee to pay their quotations. 


il. ABRAHAM 


4 247 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


-——_FUR SHIPPER 


q 
Drop the Middleman. Deal with the House that’s 
DIFFERENT, (Our circular tells why,) that charges no commis- 
sion, pays expressage, exports direct to London, 
England, and Leipzig, Germany, the greatest 
Fur Send for it, 
Markets gainer, oo cite list, 
of the GUIDE: FREE” B.A contaip- 
World ing infor- 
mation that will be wortha fortune to you. DON'T 
SHIP a skin till you hear from us. Tags and _ valu- 
able information as to PRIZES offere? free. Write. 
WEIL BROS. & CO.., Est. 1871, Bo; $0. FORT WAYNE, IND- 
Capital $500,000 Pd. 











and get 
highest 





Highest Prices Paid for all Kinds Furs 


Rad - from all sections. 
ahs tags furnished. 
guaranteed. 


Prices and 
Satisfaction 





Send Us Raw Furs #7: 
prices. 


Will mail you FREE, price list, also 
GUIDETORAW FUR BUYERS, 
telling how anyone can profitably buy, 
grade and sell. Invaluable to shippers. 
Established fifty years, 

Louis Briefner, 20 E. 16th St., New York. 
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[3% THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 





od Middling ..-------------------- 14 
- nteoel Middling 13% 
Middling----------------------------- 13% Saw 
Off GradeS.---------- ---------------- — to 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


























FARM SUPPLIES. 

.S. 0. R. Sides, packed---.------ 13 
. S. Bellies, packed--.---- — 13% 
D. S. Butts .------------ ance 8% 
Butter, creamery------------------- 35. 
Hams, choice. -.-.------------------- 21 Bs 
Lard, pure, tierces .---------------- 14% 
Meal. pear! - “= 

eal, common..--.--.--------------- ‘ 
Mee Timothy JCdneRndanKoeKenaNe se 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn, white 80 
Corn, mixed --..-..----------------- 73 
Oats, clipped, white..._-------.---- 50 
Oats, mixed ..-..------------------- 48 
Feed—Cracked corn. per bushel-__ 7 

Corn chop. per 100 pounds .--..... 1.60 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds --...- 1.50 

Corn bran. per 100 pounds---...-- 1,20 

Middlings, per 100 pounds------_. 1,60 

Hulls. per 100 pounds-_.----.----- 75 
Cotton Ties, pieced_.....-----.---- 70 

Rebundled ..................2--.+< 70 
New Ties...............--... on 92 
Bagging, 2 pound-...-...----.. - 8 
flour—Spring wheat patent ---...- $6.25 to 6.75 

Patent ---- 6.25 to 6 50 

oe ne 5.75 to 6.00 

GRUIOO ccc ccnscncencccccccnccccncs 5.25 to 5.50 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 
Fancy - 2----------------- aban 3%@ 
oe -- 8 @3% 
Meshing PiCKed..............--<---<-.. 2%@3"% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

The weather still continues to be 
dry and cool, consequently receipts 
of tobacco have been so small that 
the prices for the new crop can 
hardly yet be called settled. It looks 
somewhat like rain now, and as the 
weather has turned mild, we may 
have large receipts next week, if 
farmers should get a season. Busi- 
ness in old stock is dull, and nothing 
of interest has happened since our 
last writing. During October the re- 
ceipts were 1,358 hogsheads and the 
deliveries 1,926 hogsheads. The stock 
m hand included 6,353 hogsheads 
and 19 tierces of inspected and 12,- 
698 hogsheads and 6 tierces of un- 
inspected. 





NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 


Apples, King, per bbl., $3 @5; Jon- 
athans, $3.50@5.50; Baldwins, $2@ 
4; Greenings, $3@5.50; Ben Davis, 
$2.25@3.50; Pears, Bartlett, per 
bushel, $1.25@1.50; Seckel per bbl., 
$4.50@6; Sheldon, $2.50@5; Keif- 
fer, $1.75@3.50. Quinces per bbl., 
$2.50@4. Grapes, Niagara, per 20- 
Ibbasket, 50 @60c.; Black, per 10-Ib. 
basket carrier, $1.25@1.35. Cran- 
berries, $3@5. Citron, 50@75c. per 
barrel. 


Potatoes, bulk, per 180 tbs., $1.39 


@1.50; bag, $1.830@2.12. Southerr 
Sweets, per bbl., $1@1.75. Onions, 


white, per bush. crate, 80c@$1; yel- 


low, $1.15@1.40 per 100-tb bag; 
Ted, $1.25@1.37 per 100-Ib_ bag. 


Cabbage, $7@8 per ton for white; 
Ted, per bbl., $2@2.25. Cauliflower, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SCHEDULE 


New Trains Between 
New York, Washington, Augusta and Jacksonville. 
Effective November 27th, 1910 the Southern Rail- 
way will put in effect new train service between 


New York. Washington, Augusta and Jackson- 
ville, schedule of which will be as follows: 


No. 31. Lv. New York__-------.. ...- 12:38 p.m. 
Ar. Washington .-............ 6:10 pm. 
Ly. Washington -.-.......... 6:20 p.m. 
Ar. Augusta, via Rlackville__ 11:35 a.m. 
Lv. Augusta, via Trenton__.. 11:45 a.m. 
Ar. Jacksonville------_..____. 3:45 p.m. 
No. 82. Ly. Jacksonville......-----___ 9:09 a.m. 
Ar. Augusta, via Trenton._.. 3:00 p.m, 
Lv. Augusta, via Blackville.. 3:15 pm. 
Ar. Washington _.....----_- -- 8:53 a.m, 
Lv. Washington -..-..-...__.. 9:05 a.m. 
Br; New Weill enone sc cnc nck 2:45 p.m. 


The above triins will be known as the So 
etn’s Southeastern Limited and will yt ge 
elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars, also Dini ¢ Car 
— ‘e ~This train as w- ll as a!l other Southern 

ilway Trains will arrive and devart from the 
new Penn+ylvania station. Sev:nth Avenue and 

wry. second Street, New York City. 
r all iafurmation pertainin 
PS ipa D & to same, address 

Ww. H. PARNELL, 

Traveling Pass. Agent, 
leigh, N. C. 


H. F. CARY, 
General Pass. Agent, 
Washington, D. C, 





$2@4 per bbl. Celery, $1@2 per 
crate. Cucumbers, $1.50@2 per bas- 
ket for Florida. Chicory, 50c.@$1 
per basket. Escarol, 50c@$1 per 
bbl. Eggplant, 50c.@$1 per basket. 
Horseradish, $5@5.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Lima beans, $1@2 per basket for 


‘potato’; $1@1.25 for flat. Lettuce, 
40@75e. per basket. Mushrooms, 
25@40c. per th. Parsley, 75c. 100 
bunches. Peppers, $1.35 @2 per bbl. 


for red; green, 80c.@$1.50. Peas, 
$1@4 per basket for Southern. 
Pumpkins, 65@75c. per bbl. Ro- 
maine, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. Spin- 
ach, $1@1.25 per bbl. MRadishes, 


$1.50 @2.50 per 100 bunches. String 
beans, per basket, wax, 25c.@$1.00 
per basket, with fancy up to $1.50. 
Squash, 50@75. per bbl. Turnips, 
75e.@$1 per bbl. for rutabagas; 
white, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches. 
Tomatoes, 75c.Ib$1.25 per box. 

Butter, creamery specials, 33 %c.; 
factory, 22144 @24%e.; imitation 
creamery, 24% @ 25c. 

Eggs, 32 @38c. up to 50c. for near- 
by fresh. Probably 30c will be a 
fair average. 

Wheat, 96 %c.; year ago, $1.10%. 
Oats, 37%c. Corn 55%c. 





I would not claim to be a farmer 
if I did not get The Progressive 
Farmer and Gaette. It will help any 
Farmer and Gazette. It will help any 
he will read it.—J. P. Henry, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


In most parts of the United States, 
a paramount problem in crop pro- 
duction is how to supply moisture at 
the right time and in adequate qual- 
ity.—Professor Fletcher. 





What 7. B. Parker Says: 


Mr. Miller’s book, “Fertilizing for Profit” 
has been reco'ved. I regard it as a most timely 
treatise on a subject 
of vital importance. 
As is well known, our 
farmers are buying 
more fertilizers each 
year, until this year 
the fertilizer bill for 
North Carolina alone 
will probably be $12,- 
000,000. When people 
are spending this 
much money for any- 
thing, they should 
know more about it than the average farmer 
knows about fertilizers. The book can be read 
with profit by every men who uses fertilizers 
atall. In Farmers’ Institute work I shall be 
glad to call the attention of our farmers to 
this book. 











T. B. PAKKER. 


T. B. PARKER, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes. 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 8, 1910. 


Fertilizing for Profit 
A Book You Can Not 
Afford to be Without 














Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents; with 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette one 
vear, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.25. 











DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred Gilts and Sows. Pigs any age. 
Models in form and pictures in color. 


Matt W. Moseley, Bell Buckle, ‘Tenn. 
PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


All ages, bred gilts, boars, yearling, 2 year, and 

old sows, all of the highest class. Hligible to re- 

gistration. Address 

B. A. WHITAKER & CO, - Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

ATTENTION: Farmers, Fanciers. Inquirers: 
Prices for Immediate Sale Only. 

R. C. Rhode Island Red stock $1.00 and $1.50 
‘ach Two twice 1st prize cocks priced on re 
quest, Eggs next season only $2.00 per 15. Book 
orders now. Mrs J.C. Deaton, Landis, N. C 





LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. It's easy; posi- 
tions waiting. The Old Master now supp'/anted 
by the MOLER GRADUATE. Good waxes after 
few weeks. OUR MANUAL FOR HOME STUDY. 
Estabiished in 1893 83 branches in all.leadiog 
cities. For information regarding any one write 
Dept. 54 MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES, 435 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IN THE LAND OF UPSIDE DOWN. 





(Continued from page 797.) 


his castle, but it is certainly his nur- 
sery. Usually, too, in the towns at 
least, it is his store; the front part 
full of wares, with no hard and fast 
dividing line between merchandise 
rooms and the living rooms, children 
being equally conspicuous and numer- 
ous in both compartments. 


Patriarchal Ideas Still Dominant. 


Japan is still governed largely on 
patriarchal _ lines. The Emperors 
themselves depend largely on the pa- 
triarchal spirit for their power, claim- 
ing direct descent in unbroken lipe 
from the Sun-Goddess, while the pev- 
ple are supposed to be themselves de- 
scendants of Emperors or of minor 
Gods. In family life the patriarchal 
idea is still more prominent, the 
father being the virtual ruler until 
he abdicates in favor of the eldest 
son. Ancestor worship is general, of 
course, and a typical case is my 
young Nikko friend, who tells me 
that in his home are memorial tablets 
to six of his most recently deceased 
ancestors, and that hot rice is placed 
before these each morning. Now the 
teaching is that the spirits of the 
dead need the odor of the rice for 
nourishment, and also require wor- 
ship of other kinds. Consequently 
the worst misfortune that can befall 
a man is to die without heirs to 
honor his memory (the mere dying 
itself is not so bad), and if he be the 
oldest son, this amounts almost to 
treason to the family. 

Moreover, if a man be without sons 
(daughters don’t count), he may 
adopt a son, and the cases of adop- 
tion are surprisingly frequent. Count 
Okuma, ex-Prime Minister of the Em- 
pire, whom I visited last Sunday, 
adopted his son-in-law as his legal 
son; a distinguished banker I visited 
is also an adopted son; 


cases of adoption. .... . 


the excessive devotion to one’s own 
ancestors and family name, is only 





After eating Rat Corn he’s mummified. 


Terrible Spread of Disease 
Six Millions of People Dead 
From the Plague in India 
Do You Know THAT 


RAT CORN 


will exterminate Rats and all Rodents from 
your premises in a 
SAFE, SANE AND SANITARY MANNER 
Rat Corn—It surely kills Rats and Mice, 
Rat Corn—Will not kill pets, stock or man. 
Rat Corn—Mummifies all Rodents; no odors. 
25c., 50c. & $1.00 cans 
Ask your dealer, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. We pay postage. 
Made only by 
BOTANICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
255 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dealers everywhere 


and in a 
comparatively brief list of eminent 
Japanese I notice perhaps twenty 
And 
the willingness to give up one’s name 
in adoption, viewed in the light of 


(15) $08 


another illustration of Japanese in- 
explicability. It is a land of sur- 
prises. 

(Concluded next week.) 


‘Load 4000 Ibs 
Electric: 
«Handy Wagons 


y 8 days’ work in 6—Bo' 









equals Man 7 
The one unbreakable, low-down farm wagon. 
Wonderful steel wheels (unlike others),all heights 
andtire widths. Norutting. Makes all farm haul’ 
ing easy. Book shows why it’s the wagon for yon. 
Let us send it free. Electric Wheel Co.,Box 59, Quincy, Ill. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shal! publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to thie department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


$6000-Farm for $3500. 


100 acres thrown on the market with entire 
equipment; 2 horses, 8 cows, poultry, barn full of 
harvested crops, complete list of farming tools 
a:d equivment, ergine, saw, cream separators, 
carpenter's tools, stoves. sewing machine, piano, 
clean sweep of everything te en ble owner to 
make quick char ge;2 stor, 9 room house, 40x72-ft. 
barn, shop, poultry house, ete.: never-failing 
water; easy drive to 2 villages, depots and cream- 
eries; ample wood; valuable pinel t; large or hard; 

he most remark»ble sacrific.. ever offered; for all 

details and traveling instructions for this and 
other farms equipped ready for business, see page 
‘2, ““Stront’s Bigge-t Farm Rargains,”’ copy free. 
F A STROUT, Station 1358, Land Title Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Guilford County Farms 
: FOR SALE 


If you want a list of desirable farms 
in Guilford @ounty, near Greensboro, 
Jamestown, High Point, Friendship and 
Guilford College, which can be purchas- 
ed at reasonable prices, and with attrac- 
tive terms, write at once for our printed 
descriptive list of farms just issued. 


SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


MR. FARMER 


What about 300 acres rich, red soil, 225 acres 
open and in cultivation; well watered; large 8 
room house; 2 tenant houses; 3 barns; 2 wells; 
m»cad 4m road to place, 5 miles frum Burlington. 
#40 per acre. 


ALAMANCE INSURANCE & RE#L ESTATE fOMPANY, 
W. E. Sharpe, Mgr., Burlington, N.C. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for 
sale at very reasonable prices. Write 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


FORBRIGHT TOBACCO 


At a low price around Y 
Petersburg, a., Whose wy 
soil is just right for grow- ; 
ing bright tobacco. N »dan- 
ger of the tobacco “wilt- 
ing.’”’ Farmers here grow ; 
bright tobacco with won- {¢ 
derful success, Fine mark- 
et at Petarsbirg 

Goodly yields of corn and 
gereril croos. Write for 
fullinformation. 

PYLE & CO APANY, Inc.’ 
Dept. “K,’’ - Patarspurg, Va. 

















Send for FREE Booklet, * How to Destroy Rats.’’ 














tata, 








NOTiCE- -Government 


lands belonging to members of the Five Civiliz 
Seminole Nation: 


to 1,100 acres. 
Choctaw and Chicasaw Nations: 
from 5 to 11,000 acres 


M3: Twenty five per cent at tim: « 


Circulars giving desc-iptions and minimum 


and Can! Streets, Chicag», [llinois; 600 South 
Street and C:pitat Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, 








Lands-- Absolute Title Given. 


About 1,800,000 acres of land will be sold in Oklahoma by the Government, at Public Auc- 
tion. commencing November 21, 1910, and continuing to March 1, 1911. . 
These lands are ‘ocated in forty counties in the eastern part of Oklahoma, and are tribal 


8.4'0 acres, located in 110 tracts, each containing from 1 to 160 acres. 
Creek and Cherokee Nations: About 114,000 acres, in 4,000 tracts, each containing from 6 


About 1,700,090 acres, in 10,000 tracts, each containing 


Sales will be ec nducted at the county seat in which the land is located; in the Seminole, 
Creek and Cherokee Nations from November 21 to December 23, 1910; and ia the Choctaw and 
Chicasaw Nations beginning December 1, and continuing to March 1, 1911. 

Any person can purchase not exceeding 160 acres in each nation of agricultural lands, and 
not exc3eding 649 acres of other lands, either in person or by an agent, and not requiring resi- 
dence or cultivation, as provided for in the public land laws. 


per cent within six months, and 50 per cant within 18 months from dats of sale; full payment 
can be made any time and patent will issue immediately thereafter. 


had on apolication to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. 
the Five Civilizei Tribes, Muskogee Oklah»ma; Superintendent of Union Agency, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; Superintendents of Indian Warehouses .t 121 Wouster Street. New York, Sixteenth 


showing locations of lands to b: sold, can be examined at any of the above places without cost, 
and will be mailed to anv aduress for $1.00 each. For more detailed infurmation apply to J. G. 
Wright, Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Auction, Sale of Indian 


ed Tribes of Indians, as follows: 


of sale, balance with six per cent interest, 25 


prices of land to be sold in each county can be 
C., Commissioner to 


Broad way, Sc. 
without cost. 


vuis, Missouri; and El-venth 
Blue print maps of each county, 
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x THE POULTRY YARD. x 








POULTRY AT CATAWBA COUNTY 
FAIR. 


Messrs. Editors: When I attended 
thejfair at Hickory last year, I was 
surprised at the quality and extent 
of the. poultry exhibit I found there. 
Notwithstanding my experience of 
last year, another surprise awaited 
me this year. Over twice as many 
birds as last year, all cooped in good 
uniform coops, and in some classes 
the best quality that I have seen any- 
where this season. 

The most noticeable quality was 
in White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, and it is hard to say that 
either of these classes was best as 
both were so good. 

The improvement in Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks was also quite striking. 

It is not very often that one will 
fine six as good White Wyandotte 
cockerels shown by one man in one 
season, to say nothing of one show, 
as were shown by C. M. Shuford. 
They were so much alike that it was 
a hard job to say which was best. 

In S. C. White Leghorns thé best 


3D Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 
Double caseal over best copper 
tank nursery self-regulator. Best 
is0-chicb brooder (4.50, 
jered together 611.50. Freight Pre- 
Bananas city paid. No machines at any price are 
t Racine tter. Write for Dook todsy or send price 
and say waiting. Sattafaction guaranteed. 
BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO., Boz 101 Racine. Wis 










S. C. Buff Orpington Chickens and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys Exciusiwely 
Choice Pullets and Cockerels. Also Bronze 
Toms and Hens for sale. 
M SS JULIA P. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N.C. 


CHOICE EGsS FOR SALE 

I have mated one pen of bred-to-lay S. C Reds. 
This pen contains “‘Nancy’’ who has layed 225 
eggs in one year. ard ele ven of herd ughters, all 


well matured and gvod colur. tgs from this pen 
$2.00 per 15. Hen-hatched baby c: icks 25c each. 


MRS. J. W. KEENE, 
Honest Reds. - - Four Oaks, N. C. 


BUFF ROCKS 


Cockerels $200 each Hens $1.00 each. Pul- 
lets $1.5) e ch Sutisfaction guaranteed. : 


E. M. SPIVEY, - Snow Hill, N.C. 


WE WANT 1000 TOULOUSE GEESE 


Write The Goose Grease Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


Celebrated “Ranki~ Strain’. 1910 ha ch. full 
grown. Light Brahma Chickens. Buff Orping- 
tons S.C. Rho-te Island Reds. Write for prices 
P. O. Bux 112 Graham, N. C 

















S. C. White Orpington Cockerels 
$25 stock for $5 up Kellerstraes, Cook strain. 
Handsome birds, bred from heavy winter laying, 
standard quality stock. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


WM. T. HARDING, a ° 
Ab ut fifty White Leg- 


horns ane Anconas. Al- 


Cockerels ‘essen 


Turkeys. Quality stock 
—allofthem Columbus Poultry Farm, R. K. 
Moora, Chadbourn, N. C. 


Thompson's “RINGLET” BARRFD ROCKS 
Choice Breeding Stock and Eggs 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. REASONABLE PRICES. 
Stacys’ Stock Farm, :: Amelia, Va. 


MONEY SACK 


if my pure White Indian Games (White Cornish) 
fail to please you. Good birds $2.00 '0$500 3: ¢ 
M. E. KENNEOY, - - - - - TEMPLE, GA. 


Eggs 51.50 for Sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. CO. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Braomas and C. 1. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.26 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOKE AND NED, PRops 
R * D7, Box CHARLOTTA N ros 




















Breedin,’ 3tock Far Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 

Rocks, S.C Rhode Island Reds,S C. Brown Leg- 

herns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 

for sale. Cheap for quality What do you want? 
Please write 


H. @ GEFR Nashville Tenn 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Choice Cockerels $100 and $1.50 each. One of 
my cockerels won first prize at the State Fair this 
fall. Buy from prize winning stock 
WM. BATTLE COBB, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 





€XLiIVIL Was made Dy Geo. HK. Bisanar, 
diuickory. ‘dbhese birds were avso- 
luteiy white and ot good Legnora 
type. ‘there were Olher exDlbils 1n 
tuis Class good enuugo to win in 
most suoOws Lua COUd nOt be placed. 
pome very une Ss. C. White Or- 
pington’s were also shown by Mr. 
Yuuer. ‘This variely has come into 
cousiderabie notoriety the last year 
or two on account ot the high prices 
paid tor some specimens. ‘Lhey are 
of the same siape and size as the 
Bult variety wuich is more CcOmMmoOn- 
ly kept and have the same general 
breed Characteristics. 

Taken as a whole, the display at 
Hickory will compare tavorabvly with 
that found at any county tair in the 
State. With such an enthusiastic lov 
ot breeders, a poultry association 
should be organized and a winter 
show held in addition to the fair. 

J. S. JEFFREY. 





THE PHILO SYSTEM. 

Messrs. Editors: Mr. KE. R. Philo, 
the origiuator of the “Philo System, 
is &@ Wau oearing middie life aud bas 
speul thirty years in “fooling with 
chickeus,” and the knowledge gained 
in those thirty years should be worth 
sometning even if one can not be- 
lieve in all his theories. IL have read 
and studied his system, which em- 
braces about 67 subjects, very care- 
fully, and have put many of them 
into practice. When one first reads 
the wonderful things he has accom- 
plished, it does not seem possible 
that all this can be done within a 
very limited space, yet he did it, and 
why not you? And that he did and 
is doing it there is ample testimony 
in cold facts and figures. For in- 
stance, he claims to have made $1,- 
0UU from 60 hens in 8 months; this 
is nearly $17 from each hen; yet he 
did it. But let me say right here, he 
didn’t let any grass grow under his 
feet while doing it. My impression 
is that if one takes up the system in 
its entirety, he will eat no idle bread 
nor find time to even view a circus 
parade passing through the town. It 
would be “strictly business,” but ac- 
cording to him, it pays. 

The most convincing evidence that 
I can give you is that in North Caro- 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


J. S. Jeffrey, Poultryman of the N. 
C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Probably $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 
worth of eggs is produced annually 
in this State. On account of the 
steadily increasing price of poultry 
and eggs, poultry keeping is attract- 
ing more attention now than possibly 
ever before. This bulletin gives in- 
formation of practical value in poul- 


try feeding and management, and 
every progressive poultry raiser 
should secure a copy of it. 


It discusses the kinds of stock best 
suited for profitable egg production, 
their proper housing and care, and 
the breeding up of heavy laying 
strains. A comparison is made of 
different rations, both as regards the 
cost of egg production and the best 
development of the stock. The im- 
portance of cleanliness and of keep- 
ing the houses free from mites is 
also brought out and recommenda- 
tions given. 

Any poultry raiser in North Caro- 








lina may receive a copy of this Bul- 
letin (No. 211) free by addressing 
Director C. B. Williams, West Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 





With butter selling at 25 to 49 
cents a pound and eggs at the same 
price per dozen, where does any 
discouragement to the farmer come 
in? The only one possible is where 
the hookworm cheated him out of 
having anything to sell.—T, ¢, 
Karns. 





Next week an interesting article 
on ‘‘Winter Broilers.” 




















Make big cea in your own town 
& month easily earned. No experience or 

*. . necessary. We back you with our capita! and tees 

you the business. Elegant line of samples tree, 


o> PANTS $2%5 SUITS $90) Fase 
Me Every garment made to measure in tater erty 
style—fit and workmanship guarantesa 


hustling agent wanted in every town ee 
ive territory. Write for agent’s oo. REE 


$75.00 wo 6150 0 





HE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison Stree. rivcugy 





—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


ik Spend One Cent For 


@ This Big FREE 


‘ $100,000 bank bond guarantee. 
bs 


as —Freight Prepaid 


in ordering a famous Kalamazoo from us for 


i1Cash or 


payments, 





Stoves equipped logue No. 338. 

with oven thore 
momoeter— makes 
baking casy. 








Wepay the postage on our Big Free Kalamazoo Book to you—over 

—@ 100 pacves—fully illustrated—gives wholesale prices—explains our plan 
and our hi¢h Kalamazeo quality. Sold only direct to homes. Over 
149,000 satisfied customers in 21,000 towns—some near you—to refer to. 
Every Kalamazoo sent 
haudsomely finished and blacked—safedelivery guaranteed. Wegiveyou 


‘@ -—30O Days’ Free Trial 
a —360 Days’ Approval. Test 


Thousands of farmers and town and city people everywhere are our 
regular customers on this plan. You are absolutely protected and safe 


Credit 


= We trust responsible people—give you time, easy 


Write a postal for our book today—shows over 400 
styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stock—and you save 85 to840 cash. No better 
stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could be made— 
atany price. Prove it before we keep your money, 
All our cook Bean Te ane buyer. Send name for Free Catae 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Values shown 
with factory 
prices in this 


Book 


ready to use— 








k 


isfactory use. Most perfect 
hard coal burner. 
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THIS FINE F 
section of North Carolina. 











lina alone there are scores of people, 
mostly city and village dwellers, who 
are following Philo to the letter with 
marked success. It is what one 
might call intensive poultry culture. 
{t can be carried on in limited or 
large quarters, according to the abil- 
ity of the one managing it. 
UNCLE JO. 





DON’T OVER-CROWD. 


One primary cause of colds and 
roup in the fall is placing too many 
chicks in the same coop, or allowing 
too many to crowd together after 
they are weaned. To avoid this, the 
brooder house should be built long 
enough to have it separated into 
several pens, allowing not more than 
two broods (30 chicks) to each pen, 
and have low poles for the hen to 
teach them to go upon when she 
wants to wean them. This precau- 
tion now will save much worry and 
loss later when several broods of 
weaned chicks all want to huddle in 
one corner, smothering some and 
overheating others, which is worse 
in the end than if they had been 
killed at once, since it results in a 
diseased condition (colds and roup) 
which will spread to others. 





FEEDING AND MANAGING FOR 
EGG PRODUCTION. 


A bulletin on the feeding and man- 
agement of poultry for egg produc- 





tion has just been prepared by Prof. 





UE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 


ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 


in your mouth. For sale ali over the world. Better try a plug today 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
wlanufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


NAT IN” 
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Use One Ten Days Free. 


For Smooth, Cool ana Comfortable Shaves’ 
Get the Midd'ebrooks Razor 


Sold on Merit. Guaranteed 10 Years. 








cel 


leather Strop alone worth $1.00. 
razor making. 
any razor made. 


EARN A $1.00 HONE, or 
Try this Razor at Our Expense. 


Cut out coupon and mail to 







SEND US NO MONEY—TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST. Simply fill ou 
: A - it the coupon below 
and we will eee one of our Guaranteed Middlebrooks ecusee tee trial. If you pi pleased, 
send us enly $1.45, and you will own one of the best razors on the marketand a canvas-and: 
The Middlebrooks Razor is the product of modern, scientific 
Itis manufactured in the oldest and largest cutlery factory in ihe Unit 
States, and for neatness of appearance and comfortable shaving it is unexcelled, The 
secret ofits perfect satisfaction is in the fine temper of the blade, which is made of best 
Sheffield steel by a secret electrical process, giving it the keenest and most lasting edge 0 
- Ourconfidence in its ability to give you the smoothest and easiest shaves 
you ever experienced causes us to make this practically unheard-of offer. 
After ordering one of our Her tege i Mg may, bv handing outa fow cart, 
ARN our choice o PENS, AUTOMATIG TROP 
PERS, SHOT GUNS, RIFLES, TOOL SETS, SILVERWARE. etc. seaiciaaaial 


ORDER TODAY. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Box 200, UNION CITY, GA. 


A $3.50 Razor anda 
$1.00 Strop for 





You are to be the judge of its quality. 





brooks Razors. 








B. W, Mippresrooks & Co., Union City, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Send me, on 10 Days’ Free Trial, one of your Fine Middle 
If pleased, I will remit $1.45 for same, and if I am not pleased, 
I will return razor within ten days from time I receive it. 


RIB en cee eee et ee ee eee Le 
(Wide, Medium or Narrow) 

BUT ee ge eee Sut elevhes SPS ae Yes Se 

Room, None 1c), ee 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TREE-PLANT- 
ING TIME. 

Messrs. Editors: The fall of the 
year is a favorite time for setting 
out young trees and vines in the 
I think it is better to set trees 
in the fall than in the spring. Fall- 
get trees generally grow off better, 
and a smaller per cent of them die 
the first year. When trees are trans- 
planted in the fall they have a good 
opportunity to have the dirt well 
settled about their roots by the win- 
ter rains, and this getting the soil 
properly settled means a great deal 
for the young trees. Then when trees 
are set in the fall we are not forced 
to do the work in such a hurry as 
wo often are in the spring. 

One of the dangers of fall planting, 
and perhaps one of the greatest, is 
that of heaving by freezes, and this 
can be overcome by placing a fork- 
ful of straw about the base of each 
tree, and then pressing the dirt down 
firmly in the early spring. 

Some have a way of “‘heeling’’ out 
their trees in the fall and waiting 
till spring to plant. This is not to 
be recommended at all, and should 
be resorted to only when it is im- 
possible to do otherwise. If spring 
planting is preferred, then let the 
trees remain in the nursery row un- 
til that time if possible. 

Choose good stock for planting. 
Such stock does not necessarily call 
for the largest plants, but should 
consist of strong, healthy ones of 
fair size for the age, with good roots 
and typical of the variety. It is a 
mistake to secure low-grade stock. 
simply because the price is a few 
cents lower. This is what I consider 
false economy. 

One point not to be overlooked is 
the preparation of the land, as it 
can not be too carefully prepared be- 
fore it receives the plants. Especi- 
aly is this true of the part for 
small plants. In the event the land 
is planted to trees, such as apples 
and peaches, of course, a great deal 
of the soil can be easily worked after 
the trees are set, but it will generally 
be found more satisfactory to attend 
to this work before any of the 
ground is occupied with trees. 

When ready to set, and where a 
large area is to be planted, it has 
been found economical to make fur- 
Tows along the line of the rows and 
of sufficient depths to properly re- 
ceive the plants, though this is one 
of the features of personal prefer- 
ence. It is essential to make the holes 
that are to receive the plants of suf- 
ficient size and depth that the roots 
of the plant will not be crooked or 
bent, but be in a natural position, 
and the tree will be a little deeper in 
the soil when the hole is filled than 
when it was in the nursery. Use 
Care in packing the dirt about the 
Toots of the plant so that it will be 
done firmly and uniformly. 

All mangled or bruised roots 
should be removed before setting in 
the ground. It is the custom to cut 
back the tops proportionally to the 
&Mount of the root system that has 
been lost. This cutting back of fall- 
Bet trees is preferred by some to be 
deferred until the following spring. 

0 one-year-old peach trees it is a 
800d idea to remove all side branches 
leaving the tree a mere whip. If 
se trees were frequently treated 

& hard rubbing while in the nur- 
8ery row they will need no side 
trimming. 

I have known some orchardists to 
a ag manure in the holes where 
oa Tees are to be set, working it up 

ell with the soil, but this is not to 
Tecommended, for if the manure 
“al which it is almost sure to do, 

© Toots will be injured. 


The site of an orchard has a great 
deal to do with its success. It should 
be on a more elevated plot than the 
surrounding area. Such a situation 
makes possible a good soil drainage, 
together with good air drainage. 

Where the soil has not got a good 
natural drainage, some _ artificial 
means should be provided. 

Air drainage is not often properly 
considered. Remember that cold air 
settles to the lower places, and this 
is why the lew places are more sub- 
ject to frost than the higher loca- 
tions. This is the reason that good 
air drainage, like good soil drainage, 
is a necessity. 

The slope or aspect of the ground 
ig a matter of considerable import- 
ance, but many fruit growers differ 
as to which is the best slope for a 
particular fruit. However, experi- 
ence has shown that a southwestern 
slope ripens fruit earlier than any 
other. Some fruits, especially those 
that blossom very early, do not want 
the southern exposure. We find that 
fruit on a southern slope colors up 
more highly than on a northern ex- 
posure. In selecting the slope, the 
result most desired must be in mind, 
and then, if. possible, the exposure 
which will contribute most te the 
desired end should be chosen. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





PLANT STRAWBERRIES AND 
RASPBERRIES. 


Messrs. Editors: No farmer should 
be without a bountiful supply of 
these two fruits. Now is the time 
to plant them, but they may be plant- 
ed any time during the winter. 

Strawberries do best on a rich, 
sandy loam which contains an abund- 
ance of humus. Any good garden 
soil will produce good strawberries, 
but the sandy loam is the best of all. 
Of course, the soil should be plowed 
deeply and thoroughly pulverized be- 
fore setting out the plants. Do not 
add fresh stable manure to the soil, 
but add thoroughly rotted manure 
and commercial fertilizers containing 
a high per cent of phosphoric acid 
and potash. Add some nitrogen, but 
not much, or you will produce a 
large plant and very little fruit. 

When setting out the plants re- 
member that the roots should be 
spread out in their natural position 
and the soil packed tightly around 
them. Set them as early ‘after the 
growing period ceases as possible, 
as the earlier they are set out the 
more fruit they will produce the fol- 
lowing spring. A full crop of straw- 
berries may be expected the follow- 
ing spring. 

Plant two feet apart each way if 
they are to be cultivated by hand. If 
horse cultivation is to be practiced, 
plant one foot apart in rows three 
feet wide. 

Several good varieties of straw- 
berries do not produce pollen, and 


cannot be grown in a field by them-' 


selves. I know of a man who plant- 
ed some of this kind one time and 
did not know that they didn’t pro- 
duce pollen, and was greatly puzzled 
as to why he had all vines without 
any berries. If it is desired to grow 
some of these varieties plant every 
third row in a variety which produces 
pollen. The one row of plants which 
produce pollen will fertilize all of 
the blooms of the three rows. 

Strawberry plants are not profit- 
able after the third year, and it is 
advisable to plant out new plants 
every other year if it is desired to 
have plants bearing good crops each 
season. 

Heflin’s Early, Lady Thompson, 
Klondyke, Excelsior, Red Bird, Bu- 
bach, and Haverland are good varie- 
ties. Red Bird and Bubach do not 
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The Real 
Question 


is not whether plant- 
a, them pay best. 


AS 


They will always pay if you use the right kind, in the right 


True conservation means proper return to the soil. 

very farmers’ meeting should consider this matter, but get facis— 
not ¢heortes. Find out what will give you the best crops consistent 
with keeping up the productiveness of the land. 
supplement manures and clover so as to double their effects. 

We will mail you books, free, showing you how to do this, and we will sell you 


the Potash through your dealer, or direct, in any amount from one bag (200 lbs.) up. 
Potash Pays. Write today for books and prices. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Field-Grown Roses Will Make 


we're going to make it easy for you to 
grow them for yourself! Perhaps you 


are offering will help you make your 
garden still more of a joy to your heart. 

If you saven’t been growing them, 
however, now is a good time to begin; 
our Roses are large, 
plants—the best we 
They are all first-rate varieties, and 


Will Bloom Next Year 
if You Plant Them NOW 


Sit down, right away, and drop us a line asking for full partic- 
ulars. Say how many plants you can use, or how much space you can 
spare, and state your preference, if any, as to colors, etc. 
supply descriptions, prices, etc., by next mail. 

Don’t delay; write us NOW —before the planting season passes. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 106, POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 


if so, the plants we 


strong, well-grown 
have ever offered. 
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“ONE FOR ALL,” No, 1 


Wool Grease, Arsenate of Lead, Lime and 
Sulphur. Both a Contact and Poison 
Spray. An Insecticide and Fungicide 


Positively the Only Thing Needed for ali Pests or Fungus 


A tonic for vegetation. Sick trees made well 
old trees rejuvenated to youthful vigor better 
foliage: larger and more abundant fruit. Neither 
sucking or chewing insects nor fungus willattack 
wood that has “‘One For All" upon it. After one 
fall spraying nodormant spraying will be needed 
Spraying confined to the grow‘ng season. Scale 
exterminated. Positive evidence from practica) 
growers furnished upon application. 


Prices, F. O. B. New York 


Barrels 425 16s. cssccvascoscsceces -05c. per lb. 
¥% Bbls., 200 Ibs. 05 Mitre 












100 Ibs. ‘ “ 
50 Ibs 06% 
25 Ibs ee 


Established 1852 
54 Front Street New York 


ONE AT TERE, Le DaNeEaRA ee 








produce pollen. 

The raspberry may be planted out 
at any time during the period when 
growth is not taking place, but the 
fall of the year is the best time. 
Plant them three or four feet apart. 
When a stem produces a crop it dies, 
and others come out to take its place 
by sprouts from the roots or tip lay- 
ering. 

During November or December eut 
back the newly formed branches or 
canes to within three feet of the 
main stem, which causes an abund- 
ance of new and vigorous shoots to 
be formed for the production of 
future crops. Remember that the 
berries are borne on _ second-year 
wood. L. A. NIVEN. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 








[Summit jrees Fjave Roots] 
That Just Make Them Grow 









You get good trees, with lots of \ 
splendid, vigorous roots, every time 
you order from Summit Nurseries. 
The whole growing processis under 
the personal direction of men who 
know how. 

Satsuma Orange Trees are our 
pride. Ours are hardy and vigerous, 4 
and bear early and freely. We bud @&Y 
on hardy Citrus trifuciata stocks 

We also offer thousands of fine, 
thrifty Pecan trees. They are all 
grafted or budded—no seedling 
stock—each tree inspected before 
shipping. We sell direct—no agents. 6 

Full particulars in our free Cata- 7o\al 
logue—also Fruit and Shade Trees, 2 
Roses, etc. 

SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Box 11, Monticello, Florita 

















I am now booking orders for cabbage plants, 
any variety, at $1.00 per 1,000. 85c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteuil As- 
paragus, any quantity, one-year roots, $5.00 a 1,000, 
tw-year roots 6.00 a 1 000, $1.00 per 100, all f. o. b. 
express, Charicston. S.C. Delivery guaranteed. 
from November first to April arst, 

ALFRED JUUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 

We offer in any quantity Elberta, Hiley. Gov. 
Hogg and Carman Peachtrees. Terry's Winter, 
Winesap, Ben Davis, Stayman’s Winesap, Ark- 
ansas Black, Yates, Magnum Bonum, Ki 6 
Choice and Pvoorhouse Appletrees. Kiondyke, 
Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants at $2.60 per 
1000. Succession, Charleston Wakefield Cabbage; 


Georgia blue Stem Collard Plants, 500 for $1.00; 
1,000 for $1.75. = 


~ THE CURETON NURSERIES ~ 
James Cureton, Prop., - - - - Austell, Ga. 








W’” positrvely destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
m sotu oodieu sucking insects Wic.out injury to the 
m tree. Simple, more eifective and cheaper than 
“ Lime Sulphur. Not an experviment, One gallop 
& makes 16 to 20 gallons sprayty simply adding waters 
Send for Booklet, “Urchard Insurance.” 


q B. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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HOW TO CURE HAMS. 


Messrs. Editors: If C. C., who ask- 
ed about curing hams some time 
since, will allow me, I will give him 
our mode of curing bacon. With 
slight variation it has been used with 
success and satisfaction on our farm 
at least fifty years. 

We prefer not to cut up the hogs 
until the day after we kill them un- 
less the weather is so warm as to 
make it a risk. In such case we cut 
out and salt the day we kill but do 
not pack away the meat, but spread 
it, to allow the animal heat to escape. 
We endeavor to cut out the hams 
smoothly, being careful not to tear 
the flesh from the hip bone. We use 
on an 8- or 10-pound ham a rounded 
teaspoonful of saltpeter, made very 
fine, putting it on the flesh side of the 
ham and also a pinch of the same in 
the hock, and lay it aside 20 minutes 
with the skin down. Then we rub 
salt, slightly moistened, on the flesh 
side and pack it away with skin down 
in a box or cask with holes in the 
bottom to let out all the brine; cov- 
ering the flesh more than a quarter 
of an inch deep with salt. 

If the temperature does not run 
below 40 degrees, we take it up after 
14 days and wash off the slime, lay 
it on boards to drip and when still 
moist cover the flesh side with black 
pepper ground as fine as dust, and 
put a little in the hock. 

Hang it up in a dark room and 
smoke it as quickly as possible, us- 
ing hard wood, hickory preferred. 
Never use pine. Continue to smoke 
it until the skin is brown. We usu- 
ally let it hang in the smokehouse 
until we want to use it. If it keeps 
well, it will usually be covered with 
a green mold after hanging several 
weeks When preparing for’ the 
table, scrape off the mold and pepper 
and wash clean with warm water; 
put it in a pot of boiling water and 
keep boiling one-half hour for every 
pound of ham. 

After cooling it is good enough for 
an epicure. Take care to have gen- 
uine saltpeter and to be sure the 
pepper is not ‘“‘half peas.” Buy the 
whole pepper and grind it yourself. 

L. A. BROCK. 

Virginia. 





NOTES ON MAKING AND KEEP- 
ING LARD. 


A correspondent wants to know 
how lard may be made so that it will 
keep during hot weather without get- 
ting rancid. 

Will some of our readers give us 
an article on this subject? It is an 
important one. 


A few of the important points to 
be observed if the lard is to keep 
well in warm weather, are: 

1. Cook the lard thoroughly and 
slowly until all the water is evapor- 
ated. It is of the greatest importance 
to have all the water out of the lard 
that can possibly be gotten out. It 
should be slowly cooked for several 
hours. 

2. Put in receptacles that can be 
closed tight. Oiled or parchment 
paper should cover the top under the 
lid. 

3. It should be kept in as cool a 
place as possible, where the temper- 
ature varies least. 

It will soon be time for hog killing 
and now is a good time for discussing 
methods of saving pork and lard. 





THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD LOW- 
ERED. 


There are many ways in which the 
United States fails to come up to 
the standard of the Christian nation. 
Of course there is a reason for this 
failure. 

Those who profess to be followers 
of the meek and lowly Nazarene are 
the ones who, by their practice, set 
the standard of right and wrong. 

The churches are howling against 
the sale of whiskey—we believe they 
should—but at the same time they 
are carrying through the columns of 
their papers advertisements of pat- 
ent medicines, which are just as in- 
jurious to the morals of the human 
family as whiskey. 

The preacher criticises members 
for dishonesty, urges them to be 
honest with everybody—and he 
should—but as soon as the meeting 
is over he goes down and takes sub- 
scriptions for a religious paper in 
which appears advertisements of 
fraudulent concerns, quack proposi- 
tions, and get-rich-quick schemes. 

We trust that every reader of the 
Farmers’ Union News will look over 
his religious paper, mark the get- 
rich-quick schemes, the curing of 
women diseases, men diseases, the 
hair balm, the perfume and other 
such ads, and write the paper, tell- 
ing them: “Please cut out such ad- 
vertisements or stop sending the 
paper into my home.” 

If every reader of the Farmers’ 
Union News will do this it will have 
a most wholesome effect, and cause 
many of the religious papers to cut 
out all such advertisements.—Farm- 
ers’ Union News, Union City, Ga. 





I look to your paper each week 
for good things, and I don’t once 
fail to see them.—Fred M. Deal, Le- 
noir, N. C. 
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TMULUMATTRESSIUUUL 


Is the general favorite in the 


HOME, HOTEL OR HOSPITAL 


It is a PERFECT mattress from every point of consideration, faultlessly prepared cotton fek 
absolutely sanitary, light, durable and economical, in fact, it represents th 


MATTRESS QUALITY 
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“ROYAL” MATTRESSES are made in a wide range of styles, tufting and coverings and are full 


GJARANTEED FOR 


As this year marks the 25th Anniversary of 
on the long service in manufacturing. Ask you 
If your dealer dees not handle the 
est agent quote you prices. 


ROYALL & BORDEN, 


Reliable Msnufacturers for 25 years, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


our business, our reputation for Quality is founder 
“ROYAL.” Refuse all substitutes 
“ROYAL” MATTRESSES, advise us and we will have near: 


rdeale: for the 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


If you are tempted to leave the . 
farm for the city, just remember Christmas Post Cards Frog 







Bend me «wo 2c stamps an autitey 
that in order to make a decent liv-| Christmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISS :, 


Ff T MEREDITH, 214 Success Bidg., D i 
ing, to feed and clothe and educate ee Dee Moines, lowe 
your children, you’ve got to work Chin si: 7 
twice as hard as is needed to do all ese Lil les” 
this, and more, in the country.— 
Chas. S. Barrett. 














Get them early. 15c each or 2 for 25c, Write 
for free catalogue “B.” 


Memphis Fioral Co., 1026 College Ave., Memphis, Tong, | 





200 000 PEACH TREES AT CUT PRICES ORDER Now anp 
; SAVE MONEY 
Strong, hardy, healthy st ck, grown in the m vuntains of East Tennessee, where climate and soi] are 
recognized as ‘he best on earth for the oro iuctioa of vigorous plaints. Every tree guaranteed Prime — 
and free fr »mdi.ease. Apple, Pear, Cherrsand Plum trees—sam2 high grade sto~k, All Popular _ 
varieties. STRAWBERRY PLANT 3—2,000,000, all commarcial varieties priced at $2.00 per ¢ 000, 
Palmetto Asoara cus—50,900 fine, healt1y plants, now uffered at $4.00 per 1,000. Special values in 
Raspberry, Dewberry and Blackberry plants, The finest tose Bu;hes, Orname ital Shrubs and shade” 
Trees grown in this country. All stock will grow—we guarantee it tu reach you in first-class condj. | 
tion. Write for catalog and specia! prices. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, - - - 





916 Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Teng, 
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‘Snowérift 7 ae 
Hogiess Lard iY 


P es : + £e 
is as “pure as the drifting snow’ which 4° 

































first touches the mountain crest. Its suc- va 4 
cess compares to an avalanche “I 
sweeping down from the mountain “sy More 
top, driving all imitations and -$ Value 















substitutes before it. 

SNOWDRIFT is always U. S. Inspected and 
Passed. Avoid counterfeits as you would coun 
terfeit money. Snowdrift is healthful and pure, 
made from refined cotton seed oil, and oleo 
stearine to give desired consistency and is un 
versally known as ‘‘the standard American shortening’. 
is sold by all dealers in touch with the highest progress, and Ae 
om ie used in the leading hotels, cafes and restaurants throughout 7 
are Seine ms the United States and Canada. C4 
a made ty THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO, 


eet : New York New Orleans Savannah Chicago 




























Where Does Your 
Shoe Pinch? 


Feet that ache are ill treated. No foot 
ever complained that was not pinched 
or rubbed or bound by stiff leather. If 
your feet are tender or sensitive, if you are 
on your feet continuously, don’t force 
them into stiff, unyielding shoes. 


TEE 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00— SHOE —$2.50 


is made in many patterns on many lasts 
in many styles. Go to our dealer in your 
town and let him fit you. Ask to see 
this shoe shown here. We call it Old 
Ladies’ Comfort, but many young women 
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wear it for a house shoe because it 
is so easy under foot. Whatever your 
taste in style, we make it — of better 


leather, with more wear, than you ever 
bought before for $2.00. 


Look for the Red Bell 
on the Box 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 






This same shoe in 
our ‘‘Autograph’’ brand 
$2.50-$3.00 is Goodyear Welt 
sewed ; in our College Woman’s 
Walking Shoe, $3-$3.50-$4, 














Goldsboro, WN. C. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


it equals the best custom make. © 
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A FARMER BOY'S PROBLEMS.; 


‘ y vV.—A Little Talk About the H unting Season—The Folly of In- 
j discriminate Killing. 


HE HUNTING season is now on 
and many of the boys who read 
The Progressive Farmer and 

eatte are, no doubt, already busy 

‘With their guns, Now, I am not one 

“GE those people who dre opposed to 

bunting. I like myself to take a shot- 
un and a pair of good dogs and go 
amping through the fields and 
oss the hills these fine, crisp No- 
mber days. I may just as well ad- 
, however, and have it over with, 
t I don’t, as a rule, do a great 
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‘AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


Five one-ton shots! As 
quick as you can pull the 
trigger and as straight to 

the mark as you can look. 


Remington Autoloading Rifle, 
—-solid breech, hammerless— 
ejects, reloads and cocks by 

\' recoil without the loss of an 
ounce of muzzle en 
The only automatic “he 
which locks the cartridges in 
the chamber. Safest and 
best of big game guns. 


Made in .25, 30-30, .32 and 
35 Renrington calibres. 


"The Gun for the game Game® 
Inspect it at any dealers. 
“Game Laws for 1910” 
mailed free. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, 


Agency: 299 Broadway, 
New York City, 





year’s profit on 
nm, corn or wheat 


Bargain 


~ ina wagon makes you lose 
the price of that wagon plus 
its repairs, and in the end you 3 
#* will have to pay out for a good 
* wagon to-boot. But when you 
choose a White Hickory from 
among all others onthe market, 
you get the best wagon produced. 


BUILT ON HONOR 


The White Hickory is an old make, 
long ago established in the “‘good- 
will” of wagon users. If it had not 
been “built on honor” it would have 
been out of business years ago. 
That fact is a virtual PUBLIC guar- 
antee, and is backed by our own 
individual guarantes. Before you 
buy any other wagon, go to your 
dealer’s and ask especially to see 
the WHITE HICKORY. If heis out 
of them, write us at once for our 
catalog and read our “BUILT ON 
HONOR GUARANTEE.” It will 
Save you the price of a cheap wagon 

and repairs, and perhaps the 
hy profiton your banner cror. 


WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon Mig. Co. 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


_he kills, 





deal of damage when I go; nor do I 
get to go very often in these latter 
years. Hunting, however, is great 
sport, and if gone about in the right 
way is thoroughly good for either 
boy or man. 

To go about it in the right way, 
however, means, in my opinion, that 
one must make it a sport rather than 
a business. One doesn’t want to 
hunt all day without killing any- 
thing; but for a boy to value his 
hunting just by the number of birds 
is taking altogether the 
wrong view of it. The idea should 
be, I think, to get just as much fun 
with just as little slaughter as pos- 
sible. At any rate, one should use a 
little discrimination when he goes 
out gunning. 

The most common game bird in 
the South is the quail, or partridge, 
as we usually call it. Bob White is 
not only a fine game bird, testing the 
hunter’s quickness of sight and stead- 
iness of hand, but he is also splendid 
eating. I don’t recall anything much 
better just now. But there is an- 
other side to the matter: He is also 
one of the most efficient insect de 
stroyers we -have, and one of the 
farmer’s best friends among all the 
friendly birds. For thesé reasons he 
should be protected rather than kill- 
ed. So, while I would be far from 
saying that you should not kill a 
quail, I do believe that you should 
never get to the point where you can 
kill one without feeling, when you 
have done it, that you have killed a 
friend, a bird with a cash value to 
the farmer and the community. The 
boy or the man who can go out and 
ruthlessly slaughter a whole covey of 
quail is a butcher rather than a 
sportsman, and is willfully blind to 
his own best interests. For this same 
reason, I do not think it wise for any 
farmer to allow indiscriminate hunt- 
ing over his fields. The sort of folks 
who go out to kill everything in 
sight should be kept off the land. 


All this may seem of little import- 
ance to some boys; but it is really a 
matter of great concern to farmers 
everywhere. Without the birds -we 
would be almost at the mercy of in- 
sects, and insects, as the boll weevil 
has shown, have no mercy. The 
quail, the meadow lark, the turtle 
dove, all of which are recklessly 
killed, are birds deserving careful 
protection by every farmer and farm- 
er’s boy. 

Of course, it is different with some 
other birds, ducks and woodcock for 
example. They seem, in most cases, 
to be able to take care of themselves, 
by keeping in out-of-the-way places; 
although in many localities they have 
been exterminated. Squirrels, too, 
may be freely killed in most sections, 
and rabbits everywhere. There is 
little danger of reducing the rabbit 
supply too much; and ‘possums, 
minks, muskrats and so on are in 
need of no protection. 

Hunting is, as I said, great sport, 
and I believe every boy should learn 
how to shoot; but the lust for killing, 
the mere desire to shoot something 
alive, is a thing to be guarded 
against. 

A new method of hunting—with 
the camera—has come into promi- 
nence lately; and it is a very good 
method indeed. Any one who reads 
Herbert K. Job’s or Radclyffe Dug- 
more’s books about this kind of hunt- 
ing is likely, I think, to realize that 
it requires both more skill and more 
courage than hunting with a gun; 
and it would be well if more boys 
were interested in the study of how 
to preserve and care for our song 
and game birds, and fewer in the 
mere number they can kill im a sea- 
sor. ; M. 
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getting it. 


that everybody knows about. 


Gives fine finish. 

Mineral or smooth surface. 
Time tells the tale. 
guarantee, 


Highest award, Seattle, 1909. 
samples. 


THE BARBER 


New York 


Cross-section 





No delusions; no snares 
You never get deluded when you get Genasco Ready 
Roofing, and you never know the snares you escape by 


Genasco 


ishonestly made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the perfect natural waterproofer 
It doesn’t crack, rust, rot, or go to pieces. 
It gives lasting protection to all your buildings. 

The Kant-leak Kleet makes application doubly easy. 
Makes seams absolutely water-tight without cement and large-headed nails. 
Supplied in rolls of Genasco when you ask for it. 


Don’t be misled by the similar surface of other roofings. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
iianufacturc 


PHILADELPHIA 


, Genasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 


Ready 
Roofing 


Saves time. 


Look for the trade mark—your real 
Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 


rs of ready roofing in the world. 


San Francisco Chicago 


T: 
> Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad I.ake Asphalt 








Guareniced 3 Years 
Triple-Power—Ail-Steel 


Clear up your stumpy fields with the 3-year 
Guaranteed Hercules, now sold on 3) days’ 
Free Trial. Test iton your place at our risk. 
Pulls stumps out, roots and all. 400% 
stronger than any otherpuller made. Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater 
pull, Theonly stump puller guaranteed for 
3 years. Only one with Double Safety 
Ratchets. Only one with all bearings and 
working parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, i increasing power, making 
itextremely light running. Hitch on to any 


HERCULES 





stump and the stump is bound to come. 
Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedge- 
rows,etc. Don’t risk dangerous and costly 
dynamite. It only shatters stump and 
leaves roots in ground. 


Special Price Offer 


We havea special price proposition to the 
first man we sell to in new sections. We 
are glad to make you a special price on the 
first Hercules sold in your community be- 
cause that will sell many more for us 
and save advertising. Write us at once 
to get this. 


Stump 
Puller 


“ Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trig] and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 18017th St., Centerville, Ia. 














This or ae is waiting for you 
‘You should 


Send for it; it’s free, new and interesting. 


certainly know about the 


Olds Gasoline Engine 


before yo you buy. 


features 
satisfactory engine. 


Seager Engine Works 
1046 jeager St., Lansing, Michigan 
Boston Philadelphia Binghamton 
Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles 





It is simple, durable, 
the most economical, has exclusive 
absolutely necessary to a 


Omaha 

















228 BUSHELS OF “CORN ON “AN 


ACRE. 


The champion corn grower this 
year appears to be Jerry Moore, a 
Winona, S. C., boy, 15 years old. He 
made on one acre of land 228% 
bushels of corn. His yield is well 
attested to, but the method of meas- 
uring was not very accurate. It was 
reported that a Marlboro County boy, 
Arch Odom, had made 258 bushels, 
but investigation by Mr. Ira W. Wil- 
liams showed only 177 1-3 bushels— 
a whole lot of corn for one acre. We 
very much fear that several of the 
big yields reported have been made 
bigger than they were by inaccurate 
methods of measurement. The only 
reliable way to obtain the yield of 
an acre is to weigh the corn in the 
ear or after shelling. 

These South Carolina boys, how- 
ever, have certainly done remark- 
ably well. Young Moore’s acre cost 
him $128.05, but even that leaves 
him a fize profit. 


Sumter County, S. C., Coin Club. 


The Sumter County, South Caro- 
lina Boys, Corn Club was a great 
success, according to the Watchman 
and Southron. A meeting of the 
boys was held November 8, and 
prizes awarded. The largest yields 
were made by Bonald Kirven, 125.4 
bushels; Richard Wells, 106.3 bush- 
els; Singleton Dwight, 100.6 bushels. 
The lowest yield was 38 bushels. 
Evidently the Sumter County boys 
are doing som good farming. 





The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette and Southern Good Roads are’ 
two publications, along with The 
Post, which ought certainly to go 
into every home in Richmond Coun- 
ty. It would bring around better 
conditions beyond the question and 
would prove money-making.—Rock- 
ingham {N. €.) Post. 





It is not essential to win, but it is 
aaneptial to keep the faith.—J'oik. 
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| YOUTHS COMPANION 


The Companion has lately added many new features, 


giving subscribers an 


increase of reading matter in 


the year’s 52 issues equal to 400 pages of standard 
magazine size and type, but the quality remains as 
high, the price as low as formerly. 


For the 
Boys 


For the 
Girls 


————<—_ 


For the 
Family 


300. 


Glorious Stories 
for Everybody 
SS 


1000 


Noteson what the 
World is Doing 


50 


Popular Papers 
by Famous Writers 
SS] 


2000 


1-Minute Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc. 
<== 


Expert advice on Football, 
Baseball and other Sports 
and Pastimes; Encoun- 
ters with Indians; Fishing 
and Hunting Exploits; 
Handy Contrivances for 
the Young Mechanic. 


Stories of Girls who have 
made their own Way; 
Stories of Obscure Hero- 
ines; Stories of every- 
day Girls at Home or in 
College; Careers for Girls; 
Useful Hints. 


Practical Short Articles 
about the Kitchen, the 
Parlor, the Garden, the 
Hennery— everything that 
can be of help in making 
home more comfortable, 
more beautiful. 


Stories that hold the in- 
terest, Stories of Pluck, 
Stories of Perilous Adven- 
tures, Stories of Athletics, 
Stories of the Mountains 
and the Sea. 


The most recent of dis- 
coveries and inventions, 
terse editorials, science, 
mechanics, natural his- 
tory, politics and govern- 
ment. 


These Papers take one 
into the workshop and 
the laboratory, into re- 
mote corners of the 
world with intrepid trav- 
ellers. 


These include divert- 
ing thumb-nail sketches, 
odd happenings, bits of 
biography and _ history, 
the best selections of 
wisdom, wit and humor. 


d 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE—NATURAL 

HISTORY— WITH THE SCIENTISTS— 

CURRENT EVENTS—THE DOCTOR’S 
WEEKLY COUNSEL, Etc. 


THE COMPANION ENTERTAINS EVERY WEEK 


HALF A MILLION AMERICAN FAMILIES 


All the Remaining 1910 Issues Free 


=== How to Get Them == 








VERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who cuts out 

and sends this slip (or mentions this 

publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues 
of The Companion for 1911 will receive 


FREE 


All the issues for the remaining weeks of 
1910, including the beautiful Holiday Num- 
bers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


FREE 


The Companion’s 1911 Art Calendar, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold. 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1911, equal to the contents of 
twenty-seven 300-page booxs: of fiction, 
travel, popular science, sports and pas- 
times, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


LC 160 








Sample Copies of the Enlarged Companion and Announcement for 1911 Sent Anywhere Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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